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THE FOUNTAINS OF PETERHOF 


BY PRINCE GEORGES LUKOMSKI 





THE “GOLDEN MOUNTAIN ” CASCADES 


ETERHOF is situated on the coast of 

the Gulf of Finland, thirty kilometres 

from Leningrad (St. Petersburg), and 

both by its origin and history is bound 
up with the northern capital of the ancient 
Russian Empire. As the Czar’s summer resi- 
dence Peterhof reflects in its series of palaces 
and country houses the two centuries of the 
‘* imperial ”’ period of Russia’s history, from the 
founder of the empire, Peter I, to Nicholas II, 
the last of the Romanofs. The continual 
festivals, receptions and entertainments required 
luxury and splendour. Numerous architects, 
painters and sculptors were invited from abroad 
for the decoration of the new capital and the 
creation of a “ Russian Versailles.”” They trans- 
formed the marshland of the Baltic coast into a 
beautiful park with fountains and palaces, and 
made of Peterhof a world-famous monument 
of art. 

Peterhof was founded in the beginning of 
the XVIIIth century, and its name of “ estate 
of Peter ” (from the Dutch Pieter and later on 
from the German Peter) is connected with that 
of Peter I. Originally, Peterhof was intended 
only as a landing-place for the Czar’s 


temporary halts on his way from the new capital, 
Petersburg, to the fortress of Kronstadt. 

Very soon, however, Peterhof outgrew this 
first modest purpose and was transformed into 
a magnificent imperial residence. Peter I went 
twice abroad, and during his second voyage in 
Europe he visited Versailles. As a result of 
this visit the desire was born in him to possess, 
near his new capital, palaces and parks “ not 
inferior to those of the King of France.” 

The architect Leblond,' who had already 
won a reputation at the French court, was 
invited by Peter to work for him in Russia. 
Leblond laid out the gardens of Peterhof, 
planned the fountain system and took part in 
the building of the palaces. The palace 
“* Mon Plaisir,”’ situated in the “‘ Lower ”’ garden 
on the seashore, is one of the most interesting 
monuments of the first period of Peterhof. 

The landscape of the Baltic coast recalls that 
of Holland. The small brick house situated on 
the low beach hadi the sea, which is evened a 


1 Jean Battiste Alexandre Leblond. Born 1676, died 1719. 
Began the building of the Palace in 1705. After his death it was 
finished by Braunstein. Sculptors of the fountain figures : 
Christian Richter, Georg Schweger, Michetti, Pinau, Rastrelli. 
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VIEW OF THE AVENUE OF FOUNTAINS, LOOKING TOWARDS THE SEA 


grey and overcast by a continually cloudy sky, 
gives the impression of a Dutch landscape and 
the domain of a middle-class Dutch burgher. 

The terrace of ‘‘ Mon Plaisir ’’ commands a 
wide view of the sea coast. To the right of 
Leningrad can be seen, in the far distance, the 
Finnish coast. From here the Czar could watch 
the coming to St. Petersburg of foreign ships, 
steadily increasing in number. 

Peter’s visit to Versailles during his second 
visit abroad, and the arrival in Russia of the 
architect Leblond, radically changed the aspect 
of the “‘ Dutch house.” 

A marshland covered with moss and scanty 
bushes, two modest Finnish villages on the 
seashore—from this unattractive scene of the 
Baltic coast arose with fantastic rapidity the 
gorgeous Peterhof Park with its palaces, 
pavilions and fountains. The creation of all this 
splendour involved a tremendous output of 
labour and the expenditure of enormous sums 
of money. 

The low level of building technique and the 
difficulties of the work, due to the dreadful 
conditions under which it took place, were 
counterbalanced by the abundant supply of 
workers and the obstinate persistence of Peter I. 


Without shelter or warm clothes the workers 
died in masses from exposure, epidemic diseases 
and hunger. 

The system of ponds, aqueducts and canals 
which supply the famous Peterhof fountains 
with water extends for more than twenty kilo- 
metres to the south of Peterhof. Two thousand 
five hundred water pipes are disposed about the 
territory of the park and, when the fountains 
are playing, throw up 30,000 litres of water a 
second. 

The architect Leblond, who constructed the 
fountain system, solved the problem of water 
supply by making use of the natural character 
of the soil. The water flows naturally from 
many springs and in such quantity that the 
fountains can play daily the whole twenty-four 
hours uninterruptedly. Thus the Peterhof 
fountains differ from the famous fountains of 
Versailles, which, owing to lack of water, can 
play only for two hours once a week. 

During the first ten years of its existence the 
Peterhof Park was especially magnificent. In 
those bygone days the low and shapely trimmed 
trees did not hide from view, as they do now, 
the flower parterres and fountain sprays. At 
that time the geometrical outlines of the park, 
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planned according to the French gardens of the 
XVIIIth century, with straight alleys radiating 
from one centre or disposed at right angles, 
were not hidden from view. This character of 
the French gardens is particularly well pre- 
served in the south of the palace. Its central 
part is occupied by a vast flower parterre, with 
a fountain in the middle, which is surmounted 
by a statue of Neptune. This statue, executed 
in the XVIIth century, was destined for the 
decoration of Nuremberg,” but, due to the lack 
of water, was never placed there, and at the end 
of the XVIIIth century was acquired for 
Peterhof by Paul I. 

The fountain statues were executed in 
the XVIIIth century by the elder Rastrelli, 
Jacob Dunker and Rolland—and specially 
Giovanni Bonazza. The most striking adorn- 
ment of the park is the great cascade, which 
is the most magnificent of all its water dis- 
plays. Disposed at the foot of the slope 
on which the great palace is built, it 
forms a sort of pedestal for the latter. 
The big grotto, with its two cascades, the 


* By Schweiger. 


THE GILT STATUES BETWEEN THE FOUNTAINS—THE STATUE OF SAMSON IN THE CENTRE 


powerful figure of Samson, the fountain alley, 
the Italian fountains, and the many jets which 
shoot high into the air, form a strikingly 
magnificent ensemble. It is difficult to imagine 
a more gorgeous effect—the water of the 
fountains cascading in broad sheets among gilt 
statues and bas-reliefs. Some of the fountains, 
by their inter-weaving jets, form baskets from 
the midst of which shoot up water tulips. 
The statues of the fighters seem to cross their 
water swords. Naiads, dolphins, tritons and 
frogs, the allegorical figures of two rivers, the 
Newa and the Volkhow—all of them play water 
into the big central reservoir. This latter is 
connected with the sea by a long and wide 
canal, on both sides of which there are rows of 
playing jets which form the famous avenue 
of fountains. In the time of Peter I the boats 
arriving from St. Petersburg entered the canal, 
bringing guests directly to the palace. In the 
middle of the reservoir on a rock stands the 
monumental figure of Samson tearing apart 
the jaws of a lion. From the mouth of the 
dying beast a strong jet of water shoots to a 
height of 20 metres, surrounded by a ring of 
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THE FOUNTAINS OF PETERHOF 


eight smaller sprays. The symbolical meaning 
of this fine bronze group is easy to guess. 
The lion is the emblem of Sweden, and Samson 
personifies Peter I, the hero of the victory 
of Poltava, which took place on the day of 
St. Samson.° 

The construction of the Peterhof fountains 
was begun in the days of Peter I, and was 
continued during the first half of the XVIIIth 
century. The pyramid is the oldest, and 
perhaps one of the most beautiful fountains 
of the Lower Garden. From several chambers 
of varying pressure placed in its pedestal, 
through 505 brass pipes, the water shoots up 
forming a pyramid of foam and spray. On 
both sides of the central group of fountains two 
more cascades are symmetrically arranged— 
the “‘ Chess ” or “ Dragon ”’ cascade, with the 
Roman fountains, which resemble the fountains 
on the square before St. Peter’s Cathedral in 
Rome; and the cascade of the ‘ Golden 
Mountain,” the steps of which are covered with 
gilt-copper sheets. 

In the park there are two marble statues of 
Adam and Eve, surrounded by powerful water 
sprays. These statues were ordered by Peter I, 
and executed in Venice by the sculptor Bonazza. 
Near the fountain of Eve is the Cascade of the 
Lions. It comprises a 
statue of a nymph seated 
in the centre of a Greek 
temple with columns, and 
on both sides of the 
colonnade there are two 
bronze lions. This is the 
only fountain that was 
erected in the XIXth 
century. 


From the Cascade of 
the Lions a short and 
broad avenue leads to the 
“* Hermitage” pavilion on 
the seashore, which dates 
from the days of Peter I. 


In the garden of “Mon 
Plaisir ” there are four bell 
fountains and a big foun- 
tain in the centre, called 
“The Crown” from the 


> During 1929-31 all the masonry of 
the canal was relaid, the vaults of 
the cascades repaired, and all the 
sculptures gilt anew. 





FOUNTAIN ‘“ FLOWER BED ” 


shape formed by its water sprays. There is a 
large basin, with a fountain in its centre. To 
the rim of the basin are attached a series of 
reflectors which on fine days catch the sun 
and illuminate the jets of water On the 
other side of the avenue stands the “ Voliere ” 
pavilion, which is decorated with paintings by 
the French master, Pillement. It was built as 
an aviary for rare foreign birds which, however, 
could not survive the northern climate and died. 

In the XVIIIth century the so-called “‘ Joke 
Fountains ” were very popular. One of them 
is the Chinese Parasol, which suddenly 
surrounds with water sprays the unsuspecting 
visitor sitting on its bench. Having escaped 
from this surprise douche your interest turns 
to a group of trees, among the branches and 
foliage of which water is being sprayed. On 
nearer approach one becomes convinced that 
these oak, tulip and fir trees are artificial. 
One sits on a bench near by to admire them, 
and rest for a while. But, alas! your seat 
proves to be rather unluckily chosen, for you 
are again suddenly besprinkled with cold water 
from numerous hidden pipes behind the bench. 

If your curiosity is not satisfied, you may 
still go to the “Mon Plaisir”’ garden—its 
sandy paths conceal small pipes that suddenly 
spout with jets of water 
which form around the 
visitor liquid arches and 
walls. 


Peter I very much en- 
joyed demonstrating these 
fountains upon the court 
ladies. One may easily 
imagine the effect such 
jokes produced on the 
elaborate dresses of the 
- period. 

The parks served as 
a venue for the 
numerous festivals and 
entertainments corre- 
sponding with the tastes 
and modes of the time. 
In the day of Peter I 
brilliant festivals were 
given at Peterhof accom- 
panied by great cannon- 
adings and _ allegorical 
fireworks to glorify Peter’s 
victories. 
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LATE XVTH CENTURY 
CASTILIAN PAINTING 


BY AUGUST L. MAYER 


was very strong. But in Castile the northern 
style of painting occupied a far more important 
place and was more highly appreciated. This 
fact cannot be regarded as a mere coincidence. 
Again, it is significant that in such centres as 
Leon, Salamanca and Burgos, besides the work 
of the Netherland artists, Schongauer’s wood- 
cuts formed a very rich source of inspiration 
for the native artists, especially Fernando 
Gallegos and his circle. Although the art of 
Roger van der Weyden (the Master of 
Flémalle ?) had the strongest following in the 
whole of Western Europe during the XVth 
century, it was not he who exercised the most 
lasting influence upon the Castilians. It is a 
characteristic touch that the Castilian painters 
were more attracted by men like Bouts, van 
der Goes and the Master of the Virgo inter 
Virgines, whose style was more “ Dutch” 








Fig. 1. THE WAY TO CALVARY (Detail) 
By FERNANDO GALLEGOS 
Salamanca, Old Cathedral 


ASTILE is the very heart of Spain. 
It is important politically because the 
capital is situated within its borders. 
Through the adoption of the Castilian 
dialect as the official language of the whole 
country, the province of Castile became 
intellectually predominant in the colonies over- 
seas as well as in Spain. Cervantes, Calderon, 
Lope de Vega and Tirso de Molina, the greatest 
Spanish poets, were all Castilians by birth. 
Nor is this all. Castilian painting, even in the 
XVth century, shows, besides the realistic 
elements common to all districts of the 
Peninsula, that national trait, that powerfully 
virile, sometimes almost coarse style, which 
later became typical of all Spanish art. 
In the Spanish Levant, from the Franco- 
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Catalan frontier in the north, to the old US 
Kingdom of Murcia in the south, the Mediter- Fig. Il. THE LIBERATION OF ST. PETER 
e__ege ° ° . : By THE MASTER OF AVILA 

ranean civilization, 7.e., the Italian influence, Avila, Cathedral, Ante-Sacristy 
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CASTILIAN PAINTING 





Fig. III. 


and who were closely connected with Holland. 
So many pictures by Netherland artists were 
brought into Spain that Spanish painters were 
free to model their style on that of whichever 
Netherland master they preferred. (Those 
Netherland artists who were actually working 
in Castile are not discussed here.) It does not 
follow at all that the leading Castilian painters 
were only acquainted with works by Bouts or 
van der Goes. We can observe in their work 
a more or less conscious admiration for the art 
of the above-mentioned painters of the Northern 
School, which, leaving actual copies out of the 
question, was always expressed in a Spanish 
manner. That is to say, the Castilians never 
for one moment gave up their individuality. 
Quite often the only sign of foreign influence 
consists in the reproduction of certain composi- 
tions, motives and types in their original form. 

We may repeat here the words, dedicated by 
Post to the predominant master of this group, 
Fernando Gallegos: “‘The types . . . take on 
an unmistakable Therian cast. The St. John 
Evangelist is particularly Spanish and is already 
imbued with the sinister fervor of the race and 
of El Greco; the veronica foreshadows the 
national popularity of this theme and the grim 
intensity and piercing impression of actuality 
with which it was treated.” 

We may add, that the extraordinary richness 


THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS (Detail) 
Burgos, Cathedral 


By THE MASTER OF BURGOS 


of sculpture-like folds in all the works by 
Gallegos as well as in those of Pedro Diaz, 
corresponds to the Spanish feeling for exuberant 
decoration. 

In the case of the painters of the Castilian 
plateau we find a strongly marked inclination 
to plastic representation, which finds ex- 
pression in muscular forms, emphasized jaw 
bones and very rich, abrupt, sometimes tube- 
like folds of drapery. These characteristics 
remind us of Tyrolese art. 

Unlike the flat work of the Levantine- 
Moorish artists, Castilian painting displays a 
very strong feeling for space. In this it 
resembles the northern style, especially the 
German school. Often this feeling for space 
does not lead to a mathematically constructed 
spatial design, but rather to a quite arbitrary 
presentment. The most important Gothic 
painter of Castile in the last quarter of the 
XVth century was Fernando Gallegos, who 
sometimes reminds us of Conrad Witz, an 
artist who combined a sense of power with a 
certain degree of charm (Fig. I). He and his 
studio, which included a number of sound 
painters whose personality is plainly recogniz- 
able, carried out an extraordinary amount of 
work in all parts of North-West Castile. His 
son (?) Francisco is rather weaker and less 
independent, but his work possesses just those 
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Fig. IV. THE WAY TO GOLGOTHA 


qualities of Gallegos’ style which seem to have 
given most pleasure to art lovers of the period. 


In Burgos there was an artist who com- 
bined the influences of Gallegos, van der Goes, 
Schongauer and various Italian painters into 
a really original style of his own. R. Ch. Post, 
in one of the volumes of his comprehensive 
“ History of Spanish Painting,”' has materially 
increased our knowledge of the pictures still 
existing in the province of Burgos. He 
brilliantly characterizes the style of this 
unknown artist as “heroic” and somewhat 
reminiscent of Signorelli. It is even more 
astounding to detect a certain inner relation- 
ship between figures by F. Hodler and the 
petrified force and violent movement of these 
colossal forms. The portrait-like heads, which 
Post hardly appreciates so highly as they 
deserve, show Italian influence in some cases, 
but more often they remind us of German and 
Netherland portraits. Thus, the bearded man 
in the “ Adoration of the Magi” in Burgos 


‘IV. 1. 2. Cambridge, Mass. Howard University Press. 
The Hispano-Flemish Style in North-Western Spain. 


By THE MASTER OF THE S. MARCIAL-ALTAR 
Avila, Cathedral 


Cathedral might be related to certain Aleman 
heads by Baldung Grien (Fig. ITI). 

We meet with the most national Castilian 
painting in Avila. One may go so far as to 
call it an artistic glorification of the peasant 
type, as in the famous little triptych in the 
Lazaro Collection in Madrid or the “‘ Meeting 
at the Golden Gate ” in Avila Cathedral by the 
hand of the leading painter of this school. 
The panels of the altar of St. Peter in the same 
cathedral, by an artist related to the leading 
painter, are especially remarkable, (Fig. II). 
Here the author’s will was superior to his 
powers, but the obvious pains that he took, his 
inner tension, his sincere and affecting faith and 
his realistic treatment, which enables him to 
give a credible representation of the marvellous 
scene in a truly Spanish, matter-of-fact style, 
make these panels something that we do not 
easily forget. No more virile art can be 
imagined. In this expressive creation we have 
the counterpart of Pacher’s “ St. Wolfgang 
praying for a Sign ” on the altar of the Apostles 
in the Old Pinakothek at Munich. 

Lastly, the master of the Marcial altar, also 
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LATE XVtH CENTURY 





Fig. V. THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
By PepRO DIAZ DE OVIEDO 
Tudela, Cathedral, High Altar 


in Avila Cathedral, who in certain aspects is 
just as “ awkward ” as the author of the frag- 
mentary altar of St. Peter, claims our attention 
by his illustrative style, his really Spanish skill 
in narrative art (Fig. IV). His landscapes are 
no mere copies of Netherland or German back- 
grounds, but as original as the Dutch landscape 
painting of that period. The Procession to 
Golgotha has a kind of inner relationship to the 
treatment of religious subjects by Hieronymus 
Bosch. 

The ramifications of this Castilian art 
extend as far as Navarre. In Tudela Cathedral 
there is a large altar of Our Lady (1489-1494) 
by Pedro Diaz de Oviedo, glittering with gold 
brocade garments and hangings, raised plastic 
gold haloes, gold chains and borders to the 
robes. The greater part of the landscape back- 
ground of the “ Flight into Egypt ” (Fig. V) is 
actually covered by a magnificent curtain. In 
this retablo the powerful, plastic Castilian style 
is united to Catalan splendour. In the repre- 
sentation of the scene there is also an attempt 
to bring the dramatic force of Castilian art into 
harmony with the lyric spirit of the Levant. 
If we are asked to cite names we may say that 
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the leading master of Avila and Pablo Vergos, 
the painter of the panels of Granollers, join 
hands through the mediation of Pedro Diaz. 

A very puzzling personality is that of the 
court painter who was commissioned by the 
Catholic Kings to execute the panels of an 
altar of Our Lady for a church in Valladolid 
at the close of the XVth century. The order 
for this altar was apparently connected with 
the marriage between the children of the 
Catholic Kings and of the Emperor Maximilian. 
At the present time these panels are in various 
public and private collections in the United 
States. The artist, who may have come from 
Gallegos’ studio, was not only acquainted 
with the work of Roger van der Weyden, as is 
proved by the “ Visitation” reproduced in 
Fig. VI, but he seems to have studied, him- 
self, in the Netherlands. His coldly dis- 
tinguished style, which sometimes resembles 
the art of the miniaturists, occasionally reminds 
us of the French fashion of copying Netherland 
models. His “ Marriage in Cana” surprises 
us by an extraordinarily delicate representation 
of a room filled with light. In this picture he 
almost anticipates the Dutch painting of 
interiors in the XVIIth century. 
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Fig. VI. THE VISITATION 

By a HISPANO-FLEMISH MASTER OF VALLADOLID 
New York 
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EARLY PROVINCIAL 


FURNITURE 





OAK JOINT STOOL with additional slide-on oval 
top to form a table. Found in East Anglia 


The property of S. W. Wolsey, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


Fig. I. 


ITH the widening of interest in 

old furniture for use in smaller 

houses, flats, and those rural 

cottages to which we retreat at 
week-ends from the turmoil of city life, atten- 
tion has been directed to the simpler pieces 
which were made in the long ago by craftsmen 
in the more outlying districts. The search has 
naturally been stimulated in recent years by the 
fact that the motor car has afforded oppor- 
tunities to gain a greater familiarity with pre- 
viously unknown spots along the countryside ; 
and to-day many antique shops specialise in the 
simple country-made furniture for which there 
is an always increasing demand. 


In addition to their own particular charm, 
the earlier examples of English provincial 


BY EDWARD WENHAM 


woodwork frequently manifest certain features 
which are more or less distinctive of some one 
county or group of neighbouring counties. In 
a number of instances it has been possible to 
attribute these features to a definite section, 
even where, with slight modifications, the same 
forms appear with furniture known to have 
been made elsewhere. That different sections 
should have adopted and kept one particular 
style is natural in view of the lack of com- 
munications between one part and another, 
while the actual movement of furniture from 
one place to another was a rare occurrence in 
the XVIIth century. And though many in- 
teresting data have been assembled concerning 
the distinctive styles of various provincial 
sections, more has yet to be learned. 


As a general rule, the local features are 
more easily recognized in chairs, where they 
occur to some extent in the turned members, 
but to a greater degree in the construction and 
the carved details of the backs ; two especially 
illustrative types being the chairs made in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire during the second 
half of the XVIIth century. 


The front legs of the chairs made in these 
counties are generally similar, each having two 
small turned and three stout square members, 
into which the seat frame and stretcher rails 
are tenoned and pegged, the other ends being 
tenoned into the back legs, which are invariably 
square. In both the Yorkshire and the Lanca- 
shire chairs there are usually six stretcher rails, 
two plain, uniting the side legs, one at the 
back and a turned rail between the two front 
legs. 

There are, perhaps, more variations in the 
Yorkshire turned rail, but the commoner form 
seems to be a series of slightly elongated knobs 
rather like small sausages ; other styles are a 
knob between two tapering members, and 
occasionally the ‘‘ sausage ”’ knobs are separated 
by a narrow member similar to that used with 
the bobbin-turned rails. The front rails of the 
Lancashire chair are more generally turned 
with the attractive bobbin form which is a 
series of small bulbs with a moulded member 
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EARLY PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 





Figs. II and III. TWO OF A SET OF SIX WINDSOR CHAIRS with interlaced backs. Buckinghamshire type 
: The property of Hampton & Sons, Ltd., Pall Mall East, S.W. 1 





Fig. IV. WINDSOR ARMCHAIR with cabriole legs and Fig. V. ONE OF A SET OF SIX WINDSOR CHAIRS with 
pierced splat. Buckinghamshire type cabriole front legs and pierced splat. Buckinghamshire type 
The property of Wm. Bruford & Son, Ltd., Exeter The property of S. W. Wolsey, 71, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1 
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between each—it can perhaps be likened to a 
number of small bulbous vase-shapes placed 
end to end. 


Between the style and construction of the 
backs of Yorkshire and Lancashire XVIIth- 
century chairs, however, the differences are 
more marked. In each, the back stiles are a 
continuation of the sturdy square back legs, 
but whereas those of the Lancashire chairs are 
quite plain and terminate in a diamond-point 
shape, the Yorkshire stiles end in a scroll and 
a split spindle is quite frequently applied to the 
front. 

Again, there are noticeable differences in the 
construction of the backs. In Lancashire chairs 
with the high back, two plain rails unite the 
stiles (one at the top and one about half-way 
down) and a carved semi-circular cresting is 
placed above the top rail; with the lower 
backs two rails are also used, but the space 
between them is filled with a carved panel, and 
the inside angle of the section of the stiles 
framing the panel is chamfered—these have a 
low-shaped cresting. The dominant charac- 
teristic in the Yorkshire chair backs is the 
arched form. Some have a high carved crest- 
ing with three small arches supported by turned 
columns between the rails ; or, where the back 
is lower, the cresting is omitted and small 
turned ornaments are placed on the top of each 
rail. The more elaborate, and probably 
the more familiar, Yorkshire chair back is that 
with two deep arched rails; these rails are 
carved, as a rule, with running scrolls, the 
underside being shaped to form a crescent, and 
with this type of rail the small turned ornaments 
are pendant. 


It is noticeable with earlier provincial furni- 
ture that the craftsmen made free use of the 
lathe to obtain lighter members. This is 
evident in each of the examples illustrated with 
this article, the earliest of which are the 
interesting “triangular”’ chair on three stout 
legs and entirely constructed of turned members 
(Fig. [X), and the rather crude copy of this 
(Fig. X), which was doubtless made by an 
unskilled hand. 


These spindle chairs seem to _ have 
appeared in England first during the Tudor 
period after the pole lathe came into general 
use. In early records they are referred 
to as boffet or buffet chairs, the same term 
being applied to stools with three legs—and 


during the Georgian period to corner cup 
boards. Whence the word “ buffet” derivec 
does not seem to have been determined, bu: 
we have a reference to it in the old rhyme 
* Little Miss Muffet sat on a buffet.” 


A word as to that generally unfamiliar too! 
the pole lathe. This primitive lathe was widely 
employed at High Wycombe in the making of 
turned chairs, such as the Windsor, until the 
present century—it is still used, though to « 
lesser extent than formerly, in the beech woods 
of Buckinghamshire, where turned chairs, of 
which the Windsor was the penultimate 
development, have been made for several 
centuries. And in view of the unfamiliarity 
with this ancient tool, here is a_ brief 
description. 


The chair-makers, locally referred to as 
“bodgers,”’ build a small thatched hut, sometimes 
spoken of as a “ wigwam,” in the woods. To 
the roof of this they fix a pole with plenty of 
spring in it ; this pole supplies the upward pull 
on a cord passed round the work to be turned, 
the downward pull being furnished by the 
turner’s foot on a treadle, to which the other 
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Fig. VI. OAK ARMCHAIR with carved cresting and 
panelled back 


The property of Fohn Bell, Aberdeen 
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EARLY PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 





Fig. VII. WELSH NURSING CHAIR with box seat fitted Fig. VIII. OAK-PANELLED BACK CHAIR, fitted with 


drawer hinged flap and gate-leg support 
The property of Fred. E. Anderson, Welshpool The property of Charles Angell, 34, Nelson Street, Bath 





— 
Fig. IX. TURNED THREE-LEGGED OR BUFFET CHAIR Fig. X. CHAIR made of boards with square legs in the form 
The property of W. F. Greenwood & Sons, Ltd., York and of Fig. IX. The property of W. F. Greenwood & Sons, Ltd., 
Harrogate York and Harrogate 
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Fig. XI. GATE-LEG TABLE with turned legs and stretcher 


rails 
The property of John Bell, Aberdeen 


end of the cord is fastened—thus causing the 
piece of wood to revolve against the turner’s 
chisel. 

Three styles of the Windsor chair are shown 
among the illustrations, one being a now rare 
small chair with front cabriole legs (Fig. V). 
This particular chair, which is made of apple 
wood, is one of a set of six found in a house at 
Colnbrook, Middlesex, and, like the armchair 
(Fig. IV), has the pierced splat adopted by the 
High Wycombe chair-makers from the Early 
Georgian designs. The other illustrations (Figs. 
II and ITT) show the original hooped back, saddle 
seat and turned legs, but here again the country 
craftsman has introduced a certain sophistica- 
tion by filling the back with interlaced members 
instead of the usual 
turned balusters. 

As late as the 
end of the XVIIth 
century (and occa- 
sionally later) 
traces of the earlier 
Tudor construction 
remain in provin- 
cial furniture. This 
is evident in the 
panelled backs and 
in other parts of 
the three chairs 
(Figs. VI, VII and 
VIII), though in 
each the woodiness 
is relieved by the 
turned members, 
while in Fig. VI 


Fig. XII. 





GATE-LEG TABLE WITH SPIRAL TURNED LEGS 
- AND STRETCHER RAILS 
The property of Hampton & Sons, Ltd., Pa'l Mall East, S.W.1 
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additional elaboration is achieved by th 
carved cresting and back panel. This par 
ticular cresting is reminiscent of some oa 
chairs found in East Anglia, though a simila 
form appears with those of a few other counties 
The unusual chair shown in Fig. VIII probably 
dates from the second half of the XVIIth 
century, and is a rare instance of a chair seat 
fitted with a hinged flap which, when raised, is 
supported on a gate-leg. Again in the Welsh 
nursing chair (Fig. VII); while the back is 
formed of well-turned balusters and a splat 
pierced with simple forms, the box-like seat, 
which is fitted with a drawer, suggests some- 
thing of the XVIth century chairs. 


With larger tables such as would be used 
for dining-tables, there is a like recourse to the 
turning lathe in producing attractive and lighter 
supports, and it may be noticed in the two 
gate-leg tables (Figs. XI and XII) that the 
stretcher-rails are also turned; one with the 
plain bulb such as a less experienced turner 
would not find difficult, and the other with the 
spiral form which was so freely used during the 
second half of the XVIIth century. 


Quite frequently, country-made furniture 
reveals a certain ingenuity on the part of the 
craftsman in producing a piece which would 
serve two purposes. The small beer table 
(Fig. I) is an example of this. Actually the 
turned base of this is one of the small seats 
known as a joint stool—sometimes, though for 
no logical reason, referred to as “‘ coffin stools ” 
—but this stool is 
slightly larger than 
usual. The ovaltop, 
which is contem- 
porary, is fitted 
with runners to 
slide on the lp 
moulding of the 
joint stool and so 
form a small table. 
These convenient 
little pieces are 
sometimes found 
with the stool of 
oak and the remov- 
able top of elm 
or fruit wood, and 
they seem to be 
largely peculiar to 
East Anglia. 
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GIORGIONE 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


Brunswick Gallery 


BOOK on Giorgione can hardly be expected to 
offer an exhaustive solution of the various 
problems connected with the Master. It will 
best serve its purpose if it draws attention to 

all the questions concerning the work of the artist and, 
with the help of a restricted number of authentic docu- 
ments, points the way to the interpretation of his artistic 
personality. Thus the writer “rescues” his book 
from the domain of mere conjecture and brings it into 
the domain of positive knowledge. 

By a fortunate coincidence two new monographs 
on Giorgione have come out about the same time, one 


by Dr. G. M. Richter and the other by Mr. Duncan 
Phillips. They both approach Giorgione from a 
different angle and throw a new light on this complicated 
subject. 


Our knowledge of Giorgione is likely to remain for 
ever circumscribed. The only existing documents refer 
to works of his last period, and these have either perished 
or disappeared, with the exception of the frescoes on 
the facade of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi in Venice. 


' G. M. Richter, ‘“‘ Giorgio da Castelfranco.”” The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1937. D. Phillips, ‘‘ The Leadership of Giorgione.” The 
American Federation of Arts, Washington, 1937. 
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But these are hopelessly ruined, and Zanetti’s engravings 
are only a poor substitute for them. As there are no 
other contemporary sources and records, everything 
depends on the value attributed to secondary sources 
such as, amongst others, Michiel, Vasari, Boschini and 
Ridolfi. 

It is for this reason that the literature of Giorgione 
offers a wide field for the most diverse conceptions and 
attributions. You have only to compare the two mono- 
graphs on Giorgione which have recently appeared. 
Based upon narrow common ground they are differ- 
entiated both in general approach and in judgment of 
detail. Whereas Mr. Phillips admits only ten works 
as authentic, Dr. Richter adds more than twice as many 
to his list of undisputed works by Giorgione. It may 
be thought that this is only an amusing game of give 
and take, but in point of fact it is the expression of 
two different methods of approaching a difficult problem. 
One aims to give the “‘ purest ” possible idea of Giorgione, 
the other the most complex picture of his activities. 
In this respect Dr. Richter’s book is preferable to that 
of Mr. Phillips. His book is methodical and logical 
in its construction, and relies on a wealth of documentary 
material: sources, inventories and catalogue notes 
such as have never been brought together before. All 
this material is treated with the same critical method 
as are all the paintings and drawings which have, more 
or less reasonably, been attributed to the Master. The 
manifold aspects and problems of this book form a 
harmony which, though it may contain some false notes, 
magnificently represents the personality and activity of 
Giorgione. 

Questions of attribution and chronology rank fore- 
most. Giorgione, like Castagno, had an early and 
rapid development before it was prematurely cut short 
after about fifteen years. The Fondaco frescoes are 
dated 1507, but their exposure to the weather destined 
them to irrevocable decay. Apart from these there 
exists no dated or datable work. Zanetti’s engravings 
do not give a conclusive idea of the original frescoes. 
Michiel’s notes include a number of pictures attributed 
to Giorgione, which in the years 1525-1537 Michiel 
saw in Italian collections, but they can only be partly 
identified. Vasari’s account is only based on reports 
current in Venice more than a generation after the 
death of Giorgione. A number of unfinished paintings 
and sketches were left in Giorgione’s workshop. These 
were finished by pupils such as Sebastiano del Piombo 
and Titian, who had previously collaborated in many 
works during Giorgione’s lifetime. 

In these circumstances stylistic criticism is the only 
method of approach which can contribute to the know- 
ledge and understanding of Giorgione. But what misuse 
has been made of stylistic criticism can be gathered 
from a highly interesting chapter in Dr. Richter’s book, 
which is dedicated to the Giorgione of the art critics. 

We readily admit with Dr. Richter and Mr. Phillips 
that the Tempest in Venice, the Judith in the Eremitage, 
the Portrait in Berlin, the Madonna of Castelfranco, the 
Three Philosophers in Vienna, the Venus in Dresden, 
the Féte Champétre in the Louvre, and the Christ of 
San Rocco are works by Giorgione’s own hand. This 
tradition goes back to the XVIth century and XVIIth 
century. Both authors agree on the chronology of the 


paintings except in the case of Judith, which Mr. 
Phillips places after the Castelfranco Madonna, therefore 
rather too late in Giorgione’s development. 

But to use Dr. Richter’s own words, we can only 
have a convincing picture of Giorgione’s development 
if we take into consideration at least a certain number 
of paintings which have only been ascribed to the 
Master. Morelli’s method, as applied by Mr. Phillips, 
who bases his analysis of style on the Tempest, an 
admittedly early work, can, therefore, not come to any 
conclusive result. The undue stressing of detail leads 
to subjective error. Dr. Richter’s diverse and often extra- 
stylistic method compares morphological peculiarities 
and (characteristic) compositional principles with the 
available literary sources, copies and engravings made 
after originals which have disappeared. Thus he 
achieves a detailed and subtle differentiation between 
originals, doubtful pictures, works of collaboration, 
sketches and works of art known to us only through 
copies and engravings. 

To the list of autographed works Dr. Richter adds 
the Holy Family of the former Benson Collection. On 
the other hand he maintains that the closely related 
Adoration of the Shepherds (Allendale Collection, now 
sold to America) is the work of a pupil. Since the 
book has come out, Dr. Richter has revised his opinion. 
The Self-Portrait as David (Braunschweig) often regarded 
as a copy—Mr. Phillips also holds this view—is, in my 
opinion, rightly and convincingly given here to Giorgione. 
But that the Pieta at Treviso, heavily overpainted and 
frequently restored, should also rank amongst the 
certain pictures by Giorgione, seems to me hardly 
convincing. 

But considering the scantiness of documentary 
sources more consideration than has hitherto been 
conceded should be accorded to the inscription at the 
back of the Laura in Vienna which, according to Mr. 
Phillips, is partly by Giorgione and, according to Dr. 
Richter, is doubtful. From the point of view of style, 
Laura is alse closely related to the Tempest. The 
ruined Apollo at Hampton Court can probably be 
identified with a picture mentioned by Michiel, and 
thus can be considered as Giorgione. The Eros in 
Vienna belongs to the same period and style, although 
the bad state of preservation makes the attribution 
questionable. 

But we plunge further into the thicket of stylistic 
criticism if we attempt to make a strict distinction 
between partially original paintings and those merely 
based on sketches by Giorgione. On one hand the 
manner in which Giorgione collaborated with his pupils, 
on the other hand the personal achievements of the 
Master in his workshop, should have to be considered. 
How much liberty did Giorgione allow to such 
personalities as Sebastiano del Piombo and Titian ? 
The old sources do not give us sufficient information 
on this subject. Michiel says that Titian was responsible 
for the landscape and the now over-painted Cupid 
of the Venus in Dresden. Certainly this only happened 
after the death of Giorgione, for it is not to be assumed 
that whilst he was alive anyone but he was allowed to 
put the finishing touch to the picture. Michiel makes 
the same differentiation between the “ beginning ” and 
the “‘finishing” when speaking of the Three Philosophers 
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GIORGIONE 


SELF-PORTRAIT (Detail) 


Brunswick Gallery 


in Vienna. But here the collaboration of Sebastiano 
del Piombo must have been much more limited than 
was the case with the Venus, as Wilde’s thorough 
analysis has shown. Giorgione’s part in the execution 
of the altar-piece in San Giovanni Crisostomo (Venice) 
was certainly very small. Vasari, in the first edition of 
his ‘‘ Vite,’ mentions the fact that the commission was 
given to Giorgione. In the second edition Vasari says 
that Sebastiano executed it; he does not mention 
Giorgione as a collaborator. Dr. Richter, on the basis 
of a statement by Sansovino—who made the same 
differentiation between the ‘“ beginning” and the 
“finishing” of a picture as Michiel—attributes at least 
the conception of the painting to Giorgione. 

Finally, to obtain a complete view of Giorgione’s 
activities, all the copies, engravings and drawings after 
originals which have disappeared must be taken into 


consideration. This Dr. Richter has done in a very 
comprehensive manner. It is regrettable that we have 
only Teniers’s copy of the Finding of Paris, perhaps 
also an original fragment of the right side of the picture ; 
only a Teniers’s copy of the Assault and only an engraving 
by van der Borcht of the Allegory of Peace. 

We must be chary of Giorgionesque pictures by 
other Masters. The man who copies anxiously follows 
the original. His work faithfully reproduces the 
compositions of Giorgione and can be properly placed 
in the development of the Master. Giorgionesque 
works on the other hand are betrayed by alien details 
and motives. The Eurydice in Bergamo is unclassical, 
the movements of the Apollo and Daphne in the 
Seminario at Venice are abrupt and, therefore, I think it 
necessary to exclude these pictures from the ceuvre 
and chronology of Giorgione. 
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OLD ENGLISH “TREEN WARE” 


VY. W. WATTS 


N exhibition of turned-woodwork assembled by 
Mr. Owen Evan-Thomas at his establishment, 
20, Dover Street, London, will be open from 
June 5th until the end of the month. Such an 
unusual group of objects should command the interest 
of a large number of people who find pleasure in the 
contemplation of any branch of English craftsmanship, 
even if it popularly comes under the heading of the 
“‘ minor arts.’ For without doubt the art of the turner 
engaged the activities of a large number of craftsmen, 
and its clever technique has never been surpassed. It 
is a matter for regret that we have lost the old English 
word “treen,” for the title “ treen ware”? would have 
been more attractive than the prosaic “‘ woodwork.” 

The antiquity of the art of turning is evidenced by 
the fact that the turners of the City of London held a 
position of some authority in their industry at the 
beginning of the XIVth century, and their growing 
importance led early in the XVth century to their 
practical monopoly of the sale of wood measures, the 
officials of the guild or company being authorized to 
examine all articles of “‘ turnery ” that were to be offered 
for sale. 

It would only be natural that our minds should at 
once revert to the medieval examples of turned ware 
known as mazer-bowls; but the subject has been so 
frequently discussed that Mr. Evan-Thomas has con- 
tented himself with the exhibition of a single specimen. 
The exhibition is mainly confined to the XVIIth century ; 
and within these limits several groups of objects are 
shown in various kinds of wood and in forms appropriate 
to the material. 

We notice two main divisions, one dating from the 
early years of the century and the other from about the 
middle of the century onwards. Each in its way offers 
considerable interest; but the vessels of the earlier 
period present a problem hitherto unsolved. Mr. Evan- 
Thomas has brought together a group of about a dozen 
cups and bowls, most of them dated between 1608 and 
1620 and suggesting a common origin. In form some 
of the cups approximate to the plain silver goblets and 
cups of the closing years of the XVIth and the beginning 
of the XVIIth century, though not to the “ steeple ”’ 
cups of that period ; the bowl is generally oviform, the 
stem of baluster shape rising from a circular foot: the 
favourite wood is sycamore, and the ornament is incised. 
A common feature of decoration shows the surface 
divided into compartments ; in some of these appear 
the Royal arms of James I, in others armorial beasts, the 
stag, ostrich, unicorn, wyvern, salamander, griffin, all of 
which are badges of noble families whose ancestry dates 
back to the XIVth century.' Do these devices afford 
any clue to the original owners or are they simply 
ornament ? But the most striking feature of these vessels 
consists in the inscriptions which are found on all of 
them. These are of a scriptural character and sometimes 





' Several of these heraldic badges have been identified by Sir Algernon Tudor- 
Craig (see Apollo for May, 1939). 
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in rhyme. Here are a few: “ Drink well and welcome 
you that Christians be, you that have sured faith and 
sound repentance from every evil. Christ has made you 
free and from that last, most heavy, fearful sentence 
which driveth such into eternal fire as on the earth has 
every evil.” ‘“‘ The blood of Christ to them is drinke 
indeed, His word and spirit their soules but lively feede 
with joy and peace.” ‘ Behold what drink the Lord of 
life doth give now in this life the assurance of salvation 
to his elect who holily do live for unto them there is no 
condemnation.” On a bowl in the form of a mazer on a 
foot appear the words: “ To faithful Soules Christ 
Giveth Drinke right Good: from all Sinne they are 
clensed by his Bloud: they feel the Power of Christ's 
death and Passion working in them, a true Death of all 
Sinne and the Power of his Glorious resurrection raising 
them UP a new Lyfe to Beginne of God’s children it is 
a certain token—Being Grafte in Christ shall never be 
broken for having faith working by sincere love: their 
names are writen in the heaven above.” From these 
inscriptions one might infer that these vessels were 
intended for ecclesiastical use, and the references to the 
service of Holy Communion are significant. But could 
they have been used in that service? In the English 
Church at that time the communion cup was ordinarily 
of silver in a form dictated by authority. On the other 
hand, one of the cups in the exhibition was formerly 
in the church of Chiddingly, Sussex; and another is 
preserved in the church of Vowchurch, Herefordshire, 
where it is said to have been in use as a sacramental cup 
from about 1620 until 1693, when the parish purchased 
a silver chalice.” 


These cups have engaged the attention of many 
students and antiquaries over a long period ; as far back 
as 1843 one was exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries 
and discussed by the then director, and others have been 
shown there since. Several are now in the National 
collections. The most important contribution on the 
subject was made in 1920 by my former colleague, Mr. 
Clifford Smith, who showed a number of these vessels 
and read a paper on the subject. He further, some few 
years later, wrote an article in “‘ The Connoisseur ” on 
similar cups belonging to Sir Gerald Ryan. In his opinion, 
with which I am in agreement, they were certainly not 
chalices: on the other hand, Mr. H. C. Moffatt in the 
Introduction to “‘ The Church Plate of the County of 
Hereford” thinks that “such wooden cups were 
occasionally used as chalices.” 


So we find ourselves faced with three difficulties— 
(1) for what purpose were these vessels intended, (2) what 
meaning is to be attached to the heraldry, and (3) from 
what source were the inscriptions taken. For the present 
we cannot give any definite answer to these questions ; 
it was hoped that possibly Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalter 
might have provided the clue to the first verse of the first 
Psalm which appears on two of the vessels, but not only 





* See J. Charles Cox and Alfred Harvey, ‘* English Church Furniture.’’ 
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WOODEN BOWL, incised with various badges and the royal arms of James I. 


was it different, but the two cups had versions differing 
from one another. We must therefore confess to ignor- 
ance of the original intention of these vessels, the refer- 
ences of the heraldry, and the source of the inscriptions. 


For secular use we may notice a remarkable table 
ornament or service carved with horizontal bands of 
ornament. It is no less than 18 in. high ; the lower part 
of the base forms a receptacle for ten roundels or fruit 
trenchers, and each of the other parts is designed to hold 
the ingredients for some kind of drink. It dates from 
the reign of Elizabeth, as do also other sets of roundels 
shown in the exhibition, one set plain and another with 
painted and gilt ornament enclosing amusing rhymes on 
husbands and wives. 


Passing further into the XVIIth century the exhi- 
bition includes a goodly number of domestic vessels of 
wood, particularly those connected with drinking customs 
prevalent during the reign of the Merry Monarch. A 
number of trenchers and platters show what was in 
common use among the poorer members of the com- 
munity, and a fine group of large bowls recall the indul- 
gence in special beverages. Prominent are the vessels 
known as wassail bowls and lambswool bowls ; the term 
‘““ wassail”? comes from early medigval times and 
implied the old form of proposing a health: the word 
“‘ lambswool ” is a corruption of /a mas ubal, pronounced 


Dated 1610 


lamasool, the day of the apple fruit, November Ist. Many 
of these are of large size and are handsome examples of 
the art of the turner: one is no less than 18 in. high ; it 
is of lignum vite, and the cover is a smaller version of 
the bowl for spice with a nutmeg-grater inside. Vessels 
of this size could hardly be handed round: they were 
therefore accompanied by small bowls or dippers, which 
were filled from the larger bowl. The form of these 
bowls varies but little; each stands on a low foot and 
the main ornament consists in two or more horizontal 
mouldings round the body. But the turner of those days 
could not be content with a simple plain vessel; he 
therefore proceeded to enrich it with a kind of engine- 
turned ornament, sometimes called rose turning. The 
engine-turning on snuff-boxes and watch-cases is mere 
child’s play compared with the achievements of the 
XVIIth century turner; his extraordinary versatility in 
the use of the lathe resulted in a variety of designs of 
artistic beauty and technical excellence which seem almost 
incredible when it is remembered that he was working on 
hard woods. 

The many attractive objects exhibited by Mr. Evan- 
Thomas must be seen in order to understand this art 
which reached a degree of perfection unequalled even in 
our days; to the thoughtful and appreciative they 
witness to the care and skill expended on objects, many 
of them for everyday use. 
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FURNITURE OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S 
DAY. THE B.A.D.A. EXHIBITION IN THE 


LUTON MUSEUM. 


BY C. E. HUGHES 


We originally asked our contributor to report on the Luton exhibition under the impression that it was to consist only of 


furniture. 


Its scope, as the title implies, has in realization been greatly extended, and includes also paintings, silver, glass, 
china, in short all types of objets d’art of the period. And a very charming show in a beautiful setting it is. 
fortunately cannot spare the space for an additional article describing these things. 


We un- 
It must suffice to say that not only have 


Queen Mary and the Duke of Kent honoured the show with exhibits, but all the exhibitors have done credit to their 
Association, so that we can recommend those of our readers who can possibly do so to visit the Luton Museum, which, owing 


to the enterprise of its curator, is in itself worth a visit. 


HE Days of Queen 
Charlotte ” is the 
title of a small 
exhibition of an- 
tiques arranged at the Luton 
Public Museum by the 
British Antique Dealers’ 
Association. It is the first 
of what is hoped will be a 
series of such shows which 
aim at a temporary expan- 
sion of the permanent 
collection in provincial 
museums with pieces which 
offer members of the public 
a pleasant form of instruc- 
tion and may possibly en- 
courage local benefactors to 
make gifts of similar quality. 
Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz was 
born in 1744, and became 
George III’s queen a year 
after his accession to the 
throne in 1760. Her death 
took place in 1818 two years 
before that of the old king. 
Her “days” in England, 
therefore, cover a period of 
nearly sixty years. In terms 
of literature it is the period 
beginning with that of 
Thackeray’s ‘“ Virginians ” 
and closing with that of his 
“Vanity Fair,” and it is a particularly interesting one 
in its relation to the English home. 

The domestic architecture of the time was marked 
by a formality which was reflected in the interior decora- 
tion. The big panels which had replaced the smaller 
Tudor ones in the XVIIth century were still in vogue. 
They had ornate mouldings in the bigger houses, but 
frequently in the smaller ones were of simple unadorned 
framing. Such panelling was almost invariably painted. 
The idea of revealing the original wood is an attractive 
modern “ period ” touch, with small traditional authority. 
Many walls, too, were hung with fabrics and with the 
wallpapers which, originating in the Far East, had 
inspired extensive manufacture in England and France. 

Paintings, prints and water-colours adorned the walls, 





Luton Exhibition 


and their subjects, though 
portraits were probably in 
the majority, were beginning 
to include views of English 
topographic interest instead 
of classical compositions. 
English pottery was estab- 
lishing successful competi- 
tion with the imported wares 
from the Far East, though 
these were still in extensive 
demand. Articles in silver 
and brass were available in 
rare beauty of design. 
Furniture had entered on 
the period when ordered 
schemes rather than pro- 
miscuous accumulation were 
the fashion, and suites for 
dining-rooms and drawing- 
rooms were far more usual 
than had previously been 
the case. 

During the days of Queen 
Charlotte all the furniture- 
makers and designers whose 
names have become attached 
to period styles were practis- 
ing their craft. Thomas 
Chippendale had published 
his “‘ Director” in 1754, 
and pieces conceived in his 
earlier moods, not less than 
those of his later years when 
Robert Adam made many of his designs, may be included. 
Hepplewhite’s “‘ Guide ” was issued by his widow in 
1788, two years after his death, and Sheraton’s ‘“‘Drawing 
Book ” ran into two editions between 1791 and 1793. 
All these and others less well known achieved a con- 
temporary reputation, due largely to the publicity of the 
printed word. Included in the period also is the varied 
output of many makers which is grouped historically 
under the name “ Regency,” a term embracing designs 
derived from China, ancient Egypt, and Greece, with 
much unidentifiable fantasy besides. 

Before the close of the XVIIIth century the furniture 
industry had in fact assumed important dimensions. 
Pieces of fine furniture which previously had been found 
only in the houses of the wealthy now had their counter- 


Circa 1765 
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A SHERATON SECRETAIRE CABINET, with Wedgwood 
Jasper plaques. Circa 1795 
Luton Exhibition 


parts in the homes of those of far more modest means, 
and improvement in tools was even bringing into being 
methods in which may be traced the forerunners of 
modern mass production. There are several types of 
furniture which, if they were not invented in Queen 
Charlotte’s time, certainly passed in that period from the 
state in which they were rare even in great houses to that 
in which they were familiar objects in the lesser residences 
in town and country. Among such pieces may be 
included the dressing-table, the bookcase, the bureau or 
secretary, the sideboard and the commode. All these 
pieces are very well represented in the Luton exhibition. 

The dressing-table, which in the earlier years of the 
century was usually a small kneehole table with two or 
three drawers, became far more generally the elaborately 
fitted piece of which only an occasional example may be 
found dating from the earlier period. Chippendale was 
responsible for some interesting designs of this kind, and 
the idea was worked upon by Sheraton, who delighted in 
depicting the mechanism for secret drawers and all sorts 
of ingenuities which disclosed receptacles in unexpected 
places. The Chippendale mahogany dressing-table, 
No. 44, is an excellent example in this class. Dating 
from about 1765 it has a superstructure fitted with 
numerous drawers and a hinged mirror enclosed by 
doors with carved chinoiserie motifs. The lower part has 


flaps which disclose many compartments, one of which 
seems to be a rack for rings. Another example, some 
twenty years later in date, is the Hepplewhite mahogany 
dressing chest, No. 62. The drawer of this has a 
complete equipment of brushes, trays and essence 
bottles. 


Books in the XVIIth century were mainly the 
possession of learned folk or great libraries, and the 
surviving examples of bookcases have the appearance of 
having been made to fit special positions. By the 
second half of the XVIIIth century, though the average 
person was still not much addicted to reading, books 
were far more plentiful, and small bookcases, sometimes 
in the form of hanging shelves, became available. The 
furniture designers illustrate, together with what are 
described as library bookcases, examples intended to 
accommodate casual collections which would hardly 
aspire to the title of library. A good specimen of the 
small occasional type is the little Sheraton mahogany 
bookstand with drawer, No. 76, dated about 1805. No. 18 
is a Sheraton period hanging bookcase (about 1795), of 
which the shelves are outlined with gilt metal mouldings. 
This has two drawers in the lower shelf. The Sheraton 
mahogany piece, No. 19, of about the same date, provides 
for a more important collection of books. There are 
glazed doors above and panelled ones below. No. 11 is 
a handsome Hepplewhite “library”’ bookcase, dating 
from the previous decade. This has pleasantly designed 
tracery in the glazed upper doors and circular veneered 
panels in the lower ones. 


All of these bookcases might have been used for 
the display of pottery, and doubtless this possibility was 
in the designers’ minds, but cabinets intended for 
pottery were also a regular article of production. The 
big japanned cabinet, No. 30, is a good example, dating 
from about 1785. Decorated with a gold design on 
black it stands on square tapering legs, and has three 
glazed doors above. 


The bureau or secretary had been long accepted 
as an article of domestic equipment. Examples date 
from the end of the XVIIth century, and during the 
reign of Queen Anne they were in common use in the 
greater houses. But Chippendale’s influence was prob- 
ably responsible for a far wider variety of design than 
had previously been accepted, and during Queen 
Charlotte’s lifetime the piece was to be found in many 
houses of quite moderate pretensions. The small 
Chippendale mahogany secretaire, No. 77, dating from 
about 1765, has a lattice-work superstructure for books, 
and is fitted in the lower part with drawers and pigeon 
holes which are revealed when a flap, simulating two 
drawers, is opened. There are four real drawers below. 
Simpler in equipment is the English yew bureau cabinet, 
circa 1780, No. 35. This again has shelves for books 
above behind tracery glazed doors, but it stands on 
tapering legs, leaving room for only one drawer, and 
this actuates the tambour shutter enclosing the finely 
fitted interior. Intended for more frivolous writers 
are the two delightful cabinets, No. 3 and No. 66. They 
are both of the Sheraton period, and may be dated about 
1795, and both stand on tapering legs. No. 66 has 
veneered panels enclosing jasper Wedgwood plaques, 
and in No. 3 the veneered panels contain colour prints 
after Angelica Kauffmann, and are edged with very 
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FURNITURE OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S DAY. 


delicate inlay. Possibly the colour prints in the place 
of hand painting indicate an effort to meet a customer 
with limited means, though the piece could not have 
been produced at a low price. No. 75, a Sheraton 
rosewood work table, about 1805, has a flap top which 
may be supported at a slope, and is a simple example 
of the kind of table used by young ladies of the period 
for water-colour painting. The writing table in tulip 
wood, No. 64, has secret drawers in the low top, and 
is an interesting offshoot of the mechanical ingenuities 
designed by Sheraton. It has a screen at the back 
which may be raised to protect the writer from the heat 
of the fire, and a similar device is to be seen in the small 
table in satinwood, No. 43. 


It was during the Queen Charlotte period that the 
sideboard took on the character of a distinct piece of 
functional furniture in the shape which it still bears. 
Previously the buffet and court cupboard had been the 
repository for the equipment of dishes and drinking 
cups used at meals, and they were employed for the 
display of plate. During the early part of the XVIIIth 
century sideboard tables of the console type came 
into use, but it was not until the second half of the 
century that these side tables began to be fitted with 
the drawers and cupboards which are now regular 
features of sideboards. In many cases there was a kind 
of half-way step comprising a central table, which was 
flanked by pedestals containing cupboards and sur- 
mounted by urns which were frequently fitted for 
cutlery, and in some rare later instances contained water 
to be drawn from a tap. No. 72 is a particularly fine 
example of a sideboard of Adam design, dating from 
about 1775. 


Throughout the XVIIIth century the great French 
cabinet-makers who had begun to come into prominence 
under Louis XIV were exercising a steady influence on 
furniture design in other countries. Hints of this 
influence are constantly to be found in England, and 
the commode, with its French name and French 
associations, was directly traceable to it. Strictly 
speaking the commode might be regarded as a develop- 
ment of the chest with drawers, but its form was certainly 
that devised by the French cabinet-makers. Chippendale 
illustrated in his book several designs for commodes and 
commode tables, and the piece in mahogany, No. 80, 
dating from about 1765, resembles certain of his types. 
The more elaborate French models were curved in two 
directions. There was a serpentine sweep in the 
horizontal shape or plan, and also a similar (bombé) 
sweep in the vertical shape or section. Chippendale in 
some of his designs simplified the difficult workmanship 
which this double shaping entailed. He adopted a 
pattern, also used in France, in which there were curves 
in the plan and straight lines elsewhere, with the exception 
of the corner pieces, which were shaped to give the 
illusion of vertical curves in the front and sides. A 
commode more definitely in the French taste is No. 16. 
This has a flat front, flat sides, and canted corners, 
and stands on cabriole legs of French shape, whose 
curves are extended into scrolls which form aprons. 
The piece is decorated with parquetry designs in different 
woods and enriched with gilded bronze mounts. 

There seems to be no record of Queen Charlotte 
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AN ENGLISH YEW BUREAU CABINET. Circa 1780 
Luton Exhibition 


having patronised any of the cabinet-makers whose 
names are now very familiar, though the Chippendale 
firm did a certain amount of work for the Prince Regent. 
The queen had some fine furniture, now in Buckingham 
Palace, made by William Vile, and Vile’s partner, 
John Cobb, was employed by George III. Not many 
surviving pieces can be definitely attributed to him, 
for he, in common with many other excellent craftsmen 
of his day, published no trade catalogue as did Chippendale 
and Hepplewhite. (Sheraton’s book, it must be remem- 
bered, was a book of technical instruction, and a survey 
of contemporary work not necessarily of his own design.) 
Had Cobb joined the company of authors it is reasonable 
to suppose that the commode, No. 16, might have been 
attributed to him. There are, it is true, many points of 
difference between this piece and the work which may with 
some authority be regarded as of Cobb’s own manufacture. 
But the same may be said for many of the pieces which 
are called Chippendale or Hepplewhite. Sheraton, of 
course, was a designer who worked for others as a 
journeyman. There is in existence no piece of furniture 
of which he can definitely be said to have been responsible 
for the making. 
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MR. MORGAN AND MR. VANDERBILT IN A SLEIGH. Circa 1885 


YORK 


By Scott LEIGHTON 


Lent by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney to the ‘‘ Life in America” Exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 


HE opening of the New York World's Fair the 

first of last month occasioned at least two very 

important art exhibitions which are to run 

through October. One was held in the new 
Masterpieces of Art Museum at the Fair and consists of 
six million pounds’ worth of European paintings, about 
five hundred in number, which represent painting for 
five centuries, from 1300 to 1800. The other, held by 
and at The Metropolitan in honour of the Fair and 
entitled “‘ Life in America for 300 Years,” is one of the 
most instructive glorifications of the narrative picture and 
of early American portraiture I have ever seen. 

For the first exhibition both European and American 
collections were drawn upon by Dr. Valentiner, who 
made the selection. The Louvre, for instance, lent 
Chardin’s “ Le Bénédicité,’ Fragonard’s “‘ L’Etude,” 
Le Nain’s “‘ La Forge,”’ Poussin’s “‘ Funeral of Phocion,” 
Clouet’s “‘ Portrait of Jean Babou,” David’s ‘“‘ Marquise 
d’Orvilliers,” Watteau’s “ Jugement de Paris,” and 
Corneille de Lyon’s “ Portrait.” There were more 
paintings from American collections than from European 
sources. No Diirers, for example, could be procured 
from Germany, so that the room in the Masterpieces of 
Art Museum reserved for Diirer’s paintings was devoted 
to his prints. Of works from American collections there 
are thirty-three great pictures from the Bache Collection, 
including Titian’s “‘ Venus and Adonis,” Holbein’s 
“Edward VI as Prince of Wales,” and Goya’s “ Don 


Manuel Osorio” ; Hals’s “‘ Vrouw Bodolphe,” showing 
one of the most wonderfully painted pairs of hands in art 
(from the Stephen Clark Collection); Gainsborough’s 
‘““Harvest Waggon” (from the Wood Collection, 
Toronto) ; eighteen canvases from the Detroit Institute, 
including Tiepolo’s ““ Madonna and Child”; fourteen 
Dutch, Italian and Flemish paintings from the Johnson 
Collection of Philadelphia, of which five were in the 
Worcester—Philadelphia Flemish Show; Lawrence’s 
** Miss Farren ” and Raeburn’s ‘‘ Drummond Children,” 
both of the Edward S. Harkness Collection ; Vermeer’s 
“* Milkmaid ” and five other paintings from the Rijks- 
museum at Amsterdam ; Hogarth’s “‘ Graham Children ” 
from the National Gallery; eleven canvases from the 
Wadsworth Atheneum ; others from museums such as 
Chicago, Yale, Harvard (the Fogg Museum); and, 
finally, De Hoogh’s extraordinarily fine ‘‘ Delft Court- 
yard ” from the Ten Cate Collection, one of twelve loans 
from that source, including a rare, recently discovered 
Seghers, such as was discussed here in April. The 
De Hoogh I mentioned as being in the Scheffer Galleries 
show of Dutch paintings two months ago. This painting 
has fine formal balances, the incisiveness of drawing 
in the darkly green trees contrasting with the brick 
wall, whose colour, a delicately suffused raspberry 
and old rose, sets the key for this painting dedicated to 
mellow memories. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD By G. B. TIEPOLO 


Lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts to the New York 
World’s Fair 


It is good to see painting of this sort restored to 
popularity, for, during the last two generations, we have 
become accustomed to seeing so much non-literary art, 
which its champions usually call “the only ” art, that 
resurrecting of the old might have been queried. Never- 
theless, I think the pendulum is swinging back, if not 
to literary sources, to realism. Alone, probably, to 
American painting is this not a new thing. For our 
painting has been on the whole little disturbed by 
abstract trends. It is realistic to the marrow. This realism 
has served it well, for the particular accent of our painting 
is genre, and genre, by its definition, is realism. Thus, 
as One may see from the 292 genre paintings and portraits 
that The Metropolitan has, by dint of much work in all 
parts of the country, culled from public and private 
collections, one may obtain an admirably scenic epitome 
of what Americans and their pursuits have been like for 
the past three centuries. In point of time the earliest 
painting, dated 1616, which is by the British School, is 
of the Indian princess Pocahontas, who married John 
Rolfe. Then follow portraits upon portraits, those by 
Copley and Earl being the best, until approximately 
1800, when landscape and genre commence. One of the 
first of the latter is ‘“‘ The End of the Fox Hunt,” painted 
about 1780 by an unknown artist. But the chain of inter- 
esting paintings is apparently endless. You could say that 
it ranged from scenes at a political election to the 
reception afforded a creditor who enters an office to 
claim payment of January bills ; from discussion about 
buying a horse to discussion of politics in an oyster- 
house. Of a picture by that name, by Richard Woodville, 
dated 1848, there is a pertinent reference in Dickens’s 
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American Notes of 1842: “‘ Of all eaters of fish, or flesh, 
or fowl, in these latitudes, the swallowers of oysters are 
not gregarious ; but subduing themselves, as it were, to 
the nature of what they work in, and copying the coyness 
of the thing they eat, do sit apart in curtained boxes, 
and consort by twos, not by two hundreds.” (Dickens 
ought to return to-day ; we now have oyster bars, seating 
fifty people, and eating oysters is no longer for hermits !) 
It is with such detail that the rest of this exhibition 
continues: whether it is railroad building or agri- 
cultural pursuits like corn-husking, or sport such as 
sculling and turkey-shooting, or events from the Civil or 
Indian Wars, or just a friendly afternoon call in the 
*nineties, the material is here for an encyclopedic display 
of American mores. And, what is most important, much 
more than 50 per cent. of these paintings have very 
considerable artistic merit. 

I suppose I should call this a World’s Fair letter and 
let it go at that, for the fact is that at the Fair can be 
seen a great deal of art. The Masterpieces of Art Exhi- 
bition is perhaps first and foremost for the connoisseur, 
but the French Pavilion purports to give you a summary 
of French taste in painting, sculpture and furnishing. 
Rumania exhibits painting and sculpture, while Den- 
mark, Latin America and Iraq present, respectively, 
porcelain and silver, Indian handicraft and jewellery. 
There is, of course, much sculpture in the various 
fountains, squares and streets of the Fair, among which 
should be mentioned “ The Astronomer” by Carl 
Milles, and Manship’s ‘‘ Moods of Time.” The United 
States in the last five or six years has been the scene of 
a lot of mural painting, with many new mural media 
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being tried: rubber paint, glass, aluminium, lucite, 
pierced brass, polished chromium sheet metal and other 
materials. Some of the results are very striking, and 
some beautiful. Pierre Bourdelle, for one, has used at 
the Fair Portland marble dust and pigments—burgundy 
red in colour—for seven murals which range over five 
thousand square feet. Dean Cornwell, for another, being 
denied the use of paint by the architect of the building 
which he has decorated, resorted to aluminium sheet on 
a gold leaf ground which itself rests upon shining black 
bikelite. The effect given by the gold, chromium and 
black colours is stirring. 

Away from the Fair, New England seems to be a riot 
of exhibitions. All the important art museums in New 
England—especially those of Boston, Cambridge, Provi- 
dence, Springfield, Worcester and New London—are 
showing various types of New England art, ranging from 
New England genre and water-colours and historic New 
England prints to Rhode Island architecture, New 
England silver and contemporary New England oils. 

Knoedler’s April exhibition was “Classics of the 
Nude, from Pollaiuolo to Picasso.” The nude, except 
during the Middle Ages, and even then it was used in 
sculpture, has played a large réle in the history of Western 
art. Its zenith came during the Renaissance. The 
Knoedler exhibition mustered, among its paintings, a 
fine Titian, “‘ The Lady at the Mirror,’ from the 
Samuel H. Kress collection ; a very interesting “ Sleeping 
Nude,” by George Pencz, the XVIth century engraver ; 


By HERCULES SEGHERS 
Lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts to the Masterpieces of Art Exhibition, New York World’s Fair 


a mediocre Poussin, in which I should say the clouds 
seem to be not by the hand of Nicolas ; an unusual Corot 
“Venus ” ; and a lovely Boucher, “ Jupiter in the Guise 
of Diana, and Calisto,” from the Kansas City Museum. 

The theatre in art has had a longer, awkward age. 
Though, ever since Shakespeare and Marlowe, it has 
been a thing of power, graphic art has been comparatively 
slow in recording it. Apparently there is in such art 
little about the theatre before the XVIIIth century, 
judging from a very interesting show held at Jacques 
Seligmann & Co., which was called “‘ The Stage.” Callot 
put itinerant players into his etchings of the century 
before, but the Seligmann show commenced with such 
artists of the XVIIIth century as Giandomenico Tiepolo, 
Watteau, Lancret, Flipart and Gabriel de St. Aubin. 
Flipart’s portrait of Signor Scalzi, the Venetian actor, 
painted in 1738, and lent by the Wadsworth Atheneum 
of Hartford, was altogether an ingratiating study. The 
XIXth century, the century par excellence of good 
dramatic interest, brought forth Delacroix, Daumier, 
Degas, Lautrec, and not least of all the Philadelphian 
Mary Cassatt, friend and informal model of Degas, 
who once said of her: ‘I won’t believe a woman can 
draw as well as that.” For us moderns the exhibition 
was rounded out by Derain’s “ Ballet Dancers,” two 
paintings by Rouault of life behind the wings, by Picasso’s 
harlequins, and by portraits of various actors and 
actresses. Of these undoubtedly the best was Alfred 
Stevens’s “ Sarah Bernhardt,” the sitter being dressed 
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“SLEEPING NUDE” 


By GEORGE PENCZ 


In the Knoedler Exhibition of “ Classics of the Nude,’ New York 


in very light beige against which her flashing blue eyes 
stood out brilliantly. Dali furnished a gouache of Harpo 
Marx, one of America’s best zanies. This showed the 
comedian harping it underneath the reach of three 
giraffes whose red-haired manes, echoing the red in 
Harpo’s own wig, ascend into flames of yellow fire, 
while in the distance stalks a herd of them characterized 
by the same sort of manes. 

The Wildenstein Galleries were host to an exhibition 
that had travelled down from Boston’s Museum of Fine 
Arts after occasioning there much favourable comment. 
This was the show, “ Sources of Modern Painting.” 
Here, by the comparative method, one studied a Fayum 
portrait and Derain, Bronzino and Degas, Bettera and 
Severini, Hokusai and Van Gogh, Gauguin and 
(incredible dictu!) Kate Greenaway, Bosch and Dali, 
Van Huysum and Derain, and so on. The method is 
often richly rewarding, since the appreciation of art is 
three-quarters due to the associative process, but it can 
go astray also. Thus, while the likeness between Coptic 
textiles and Braque, or between Rouault and stained glass 
is patent, the likeness between Hiroshige and Camille 
Pissarro is rather far-fetched, despite Pissarro’s love 
for Japanese prints. In like manner the similarity 
between Guardi and Eugene Berman relates not to style 
but chiefly to the fact that they both painted Italy. 
The resemblance between the early Corot and Derain 
holds much more water. 

Why was it that Jongkind (1819-1891), during his 
lifetime, failed of the appreciation which he is getting 
now as only his just due ? Perhaps he wasn’t sufficiently 
in the swim, although Monet called him the father of 
modern landscape. Perhaps his intemperance combined 
with his shyness prevented his being the figure he should 
have been. In any event, here was an Impressionist of 
the first water who, before Monet and the rest, was 
painting harbours and flats, Honfleur and Sainte- 
Adresse, schooners and fishing smacks, as though he 


could never become self-conscious about the doings of 
sun and shadows. The gallery of Carroll Carstairs 
showed how this Dutchman, whether painting the Meuse 
at Dordrecht or some French harbour scene, had the 
spontaneous breadth and sweep of De Segonzac. For 
that reason Jongkind remains strangely modern and 
appealing. 

Two contemporary American painters, one of the 
middle, the other of the younger generation, have been 
having very interesting exhibitions in New York. Thomas 
Hart Benton, the older, has been one of the best-known 
painters in the United States for the last seventeen years. 
His is a realistic art of pronounced planes. Dips and 
swells, and knobs and angles commonly appear in his 
draughtsmanship. He learned some years ago how to 
compose rhythmical patterns and designs after the 
manner of the Mexican muralists. Although a Missouri 
painter, he has toured through every State, seeking, it 
appears to me, after the violent and the sensational. 
His colours have never been well fused—particularly 
oxide browns and oranges with garish blues and pinks ; 
hence, an added feeling of violence, which, if at times 
characteristic of the American scene as Benton sees it, 
is, to my way of thinking, much overplayed. But ballyhoo 
has over-publicized Benton into a national figure. 

On the other hand, publicity is getting after an art 
of an entirely different sort—the quiet-toned tempera 
paintings, done on a gesso ground, of Peter Hurd. 
These are of his native New Mexico, land of sagebrush 
deserts and arid mountains and rare water-courses. Yet 
because Mr. Hurd has lived there thirty years or so of 
his young life, he knows the land, painting it simply 
and artistically, often as though with pen and ink, so 
finely does he touch in bushes and grasses. The outlines 
of his drawing are firm and hard, while his colour is 
soft in the shadow of the hills, for although the Western 
sunlight is usually thought of as hard, it is not so 
in penumbra. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


BY THE EDITOR 


NCE more the 
Academy and the 
problems of fair 
criticism! With 

that implicit faith which the 
public place upon those who 
write for the Press, one is 
asked every year the question : 
Which is the picture of the 
year ? Every time the public 
might, if they choose, con- 
vince themselves that the 
answers they receive are 
governed entirely by the 
mind of both questioner and 
questioned. And that is true, 
of course, also of the relation 
between artists and critics. 
No work of art is either good 
or bad “‘ but thinking makes 
it so.” It is not even in itself 
beautiful or ugly. It is as 
unconscious of its virtue as 
a daisy, as indifferent to the 
effect of its moving qualities 
as a steam engine. It ex- 
presses nothing; only its 
creator expresses something 
through it. What that some- 
thing is depends as much 
upon the artist as the sender 
of the message, as on the 
spectator as the recipient. 
All one may legitimately demand is that the sender should 
be able to spell and the recipient able to read. 

Broadly speaking, one can affirm that all the exhibitors 
in the Royal Academy can at least spell. This, of course, 
does not necessarily mean that their message is worth 
the canvas it is “ written” upon, or the stone upon which 
it is carved. It is less certain that all the spectators can 
read. Thatis not always their fault. Meredith Frampton, 
for example, is an admirable speller, but his surrealistic 
picture called “‘ Trial and Error” does not read sense— 
to me at all events. It is obvious that he has tried hard, 
since this picture is composed of a teapot with a chrysan- 
themum in it, and a medicine bottle with a wheatear and 
a carnation in it, and a wax head with a pleasant smile on it, 
and a stool with a vase on it, and a pear on top of that vase, 
and a queen of spades as well as other things equally 
irrelevant attached to it. The whole makes quite 
a pleasant design, but not so superlative that we 
could lose ourselves completely in purely ezsthetical 
contemplation. Perhaps that is where the artist has 
indicated his own error. As a spelling exercise it is 
magnificent, and some of the “words” are difficult ; 
but I cannot see that they make much sense. 

Curiously enough, Meredith Frampton’s approach 
to his art seems to me to be shared in a lesser degree by 


** MINNIE ” 





By kind permission of the artist 


most academic painters. Few 
of them do, or perhaps can, 
imitate nature as meticu- 
lously as Frampton, but their 
interest in the trees is so 
pronounced that they forget 
the wood and all its mystery, 
which a wood always some- 
how suggests. 

There is infinitely more 
meaning in Charles Spence- 
layh’s “‘ Why War?” This, 
too, is a meticulously finished 
picture by an artist whose 
work honours the Academy 
walls year after year, but 
who is perhaps overlooked 
because his pictures are 
generally on a much smaller 
scale. The picture represents 
an overcrowded Victorian 
room with a gas mask on the 
breakfast-burdened table. 
This gas mask is as surrealis- 
tic in such surroundings as 
the incongruities in 
Frampton’s painting. 
Spencelayh’s incongruity is, 
however, implicit and 
topical ; Frampton’s incon- 
gruity isexplicit and abstruse. 
The former gives cohesion to 
his design by distribution 
of light and shade.; the latter by linear rhythm. For all 
that, both are primarily /iterature, and nearly all the 
pictures in the Academy are that, especially the portraits. 
How do I make that out? Because one sees everywhere 
the subject first. In the highest form of art the subject 
always comes second—necessarily so, because, so far as 
the spectator is concerned, it is only by rhythmic design, 
in the fullest sense of that word, that one can distinguish 
good from indifferent art. That is incontrovertible ; but 
few even amongst artists are sufficiently awed by that fact. 

A case in point is Dame Laura Knight’s brave large 
painting called “ Harvest.” It shows an extended 
landscape under the unstable glitter of fitful cloud- 
shadowed light straining through the heavy late summer 
air. It is a noble effort so far as the rendering of atmo- 
sphere—atmospherics would almost seem to be the 
word—is concerned; but it does not satisfy, to my 
thinking, because it has no clear self-sufficient rhythm 
as a design. It suggests, not only a passage of light, 
but a passage or a part from a much larger design. It is 
the, one might almost say, mystic quality in designing 
which makes so much difference that much may be for- 
given to those who possess it, and little to those who 
do not. It is also that quality which makes criticism, 
relevant criticism, so difficult an art. One could name 


By JAMES FITTON 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 





“SNOW AT WELFORD-ON-AVON.” 


Oil painting by R. O. Duntop, A.R.A. elect 


By kind permission of the artist 


painters by the dozen in the Royal Academy who are 
able to “ copy” nature admirably—for instance, David 
Jagger, Oswald Birley, James Gunn, Francis Dodd, 
F. W. Elwell, A. J. Munnings, Harold Knight, Gerald 
Kelly, George Belcher, Gerald Brockhurst, to select just 
a few of the more eminent. Even amongst them, how- 
ever, are surprising differences, however willing one may 
be to apply to each picture the standard the artist himself 
evidently wishes the spectator to apply. When it comes 
to the point, this business of being true to nature is not 
so simple, after all. And when that has been solved the 
artist may not even have touched the truth to art, which 
is not a scientific one. In the large room (Room III) 
there hang side by side two paintings—W. O. Hutchison’s 
amusing portrait of a child and his mother called “ Pre- 
senting Jimmy Snodgrass,” and next to it Miss A. K. 
Browning’s picture of a similar theme called “ Country 
Pride.” The former is true to nature, though perhaps 
not quite so true as the artist wishes us to think ; but the 
latter is obviously, in its unity, its tone and colour and 
design, much truer to art. So that whilst I for one would 
give the prize for sheer likeness painting to Oswald 
Birley’s “‘ Earl Baldwin,”’ I would give the prize for “ life” 
to James Fitton’s ‘‘ Minnie ” (see illustration). It may be 
said that these two subjects are incompatible. But are 


they ? Fitton gives us a quintessential “Minnie,” might 
we not also expect from Mr. Birley a quintessential 
Baldwin ; that is to say, something more than even the 
surest eye and the most obedient hand can record ? 
If one knows Rodin’s “‘ Head of Balzac ” and his statue 
of Balzac, about which there was such controversy in its 
time, one has the key to the difference between the 
obvious and the quintessential likeness. 

This brings us to the likenesses of Royalty in sculp- 
tured as well as in graphic art. Here the problem of 
likeness is even more involved. Royalty has the dis- 
tinction of having to be both itself and more than itself. 
It is as if one expected a human being to be a king and 
his castle in one. The artists who have represented 
Royalty in this show have, it seems, been overwhelmed 
by the formidable difficulty. Mr. Simon Elwes in 
particular has evidently wanted to give us both Her 
Majesty and our Queen Mary. If he had given us more 
of Queen Mary he would, I suggest, have given us also 
more of Her Majesty. It needs a Rigaud, or at least 
a Winterhalter, to do successfully what the artist has 
attempted with the tasselled draperies and the distant 
view of Windsor and the general air of the portrait de 
parade rather than that of the intime. Almost the same 
criticism has to be made of the sculptured portraits of 
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Queen Mary and King George V. Of these Sir William 
Goscombe John’s models are more naturalistic, and 
Gilbert Ledward's more formalistic, but the artists have 
both, it seems to me, failed, Mr. Ledward more radically 
than Sir William. Mr. Ledward’s bust of the King is 
much better, because less conventionalised, but the 
simplification which this sculptor attempts is a much 
more subtle art then he would seem to realise. 

This simplification also plays a great role in the work 
of mural decorators such as A. K. Lawrence and his 
protégée, Louisa Hodgson. Actually, the lady’s jolly 
mural for the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
more attractive than Lawrence’s more seriously painted 
decoration for the New County Hall, Chelmsford. Miss 
Hodgson’s has pictorial humour, in the sense in which 
some Early Italian frescoes seem to possess it; but 
whilst with the early painters it was inherent in their 
vision, it is with her a self-conscious conceit. This self- 
consciousness is even more evident in Miss Hodgson’s 
“* Nativity,” a lying-in hospital scene, which, to my 
mind, is a frivolous subjection of ancient poetic religion 
to modern esthetic sophistication. 

In general, the inability of modern artists to achieve 
the sublime, or even to attempt it in humility is an appall- 
ing sign of the times we live in. 

Aesthetical sophistication is also observable in W. 
Russell Flint’s art, but it is of a very different kind. 
It is sophistication for the unsophisticated, who are, 
for example, not disturbed by the resemblance of the 
‘““Homage to Demeter, Provence,” to a ‘ Margaret 
Morris Dance.” But, as always with this artist, there 
is an immense amount of technical perfection, and this 
year, in all his pictures, a much greater esthetical 
cohesion. In tact, nothing could be more delightful 
and charming of its kind than the “ Models for God- 
desses,” which makes one glad that such delightful 
creatures belong not to Mount Olympus but to Peel 
Street, W.8. Artists like Russell Flint are extremely 
troublesome to such as myself who spend their lives in 
the self-imposed but unthankful task of telling the public 
how to enjoy works of art. I myself have a suspicious 
liking for this picture of his for quite wrong, and in a 
critic reprehensible, reasons ; and this in spite of the 
fact that good reasons for liking it are by no means absent. 
Just where the interest in subject-matter is comple- 
mentary to the esthetic enjoyment of art, and where it is 
positively destructive of it, is not always easy to define, 
but there are certainly a majority of pictures in these 
Academy shows where the subject-interest is as small 
as the esthetic interest. In consequence, it is a dull 
Academy. Here, in the rotation of the rooms, is a 
selection of works which, in my opinion, constitute, for 
often very different reasons, exceptions to the rule. 


GALLERY I 

L. Campbell Taylor’s *‘ The Studio” (11), which is a depar- 
ture from this artist’s usual colour scheme; A. R. Middleton 
Todd’s ‘‘ The Painter's Mother” (15); Eironwy Wynne’s 
**The Stour in Flood” (54), boldly rhythmical in design ; 
Terence London’s “‘ Vase of Flowers ” (66) ; ‘“‘ And Yet Again,” 
a self-portrait by Sir William Rothenstein (74), a little over- 
emphatic, but alive ; and ‘‘ A Dark Girl with Tobacco Flowers,” 
by Dod Procter (77). 


GALLERY II 
Charles Cundall’s ‘“‘ The St. Leger ” (102), like others by this 
painter in this show, a tour de force of crowd painting ; C. R. W. 
Nevinson’s *‘ Paris d’Autrefois : Rue St. Julien le Pauvre ” (119) ; 
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** Market Carts,” by Harold Workman (122) ; “‘ Study of Drawing 
Room, Glamis Castle” (128), by Frederick Elwell. 


GALLERY III 

** Snow at Welford-on-Avon,” by Ronald O. Dunlop (155), 
one of the best of this more and more attractive landscape painter, 
who, at all events, respects his picture at least as much as nature. 
** Lilies on a Copper Table ” (154), by Nan Youngman, who also 
knows that she is doing more than copying nature. Sir John 
Lavery’s ‘‘ Viscountess Wimborne” (159), a little hasty and 
superficial at first sight, it is a brilliant bit of characterization ; 
Kirkland Jamieson’s ‘‘ By the Stream” (162); R. G. Eves’s 
“The Rt. Hon. Lord Maugham ” (76); James Bateman’s 
‘* Haytime in the Cotswolds ” (183); Laura Knight’s “* Gipsy 
Family ”’ (197), which has more cohesion than her other eipsy 
pictures here ; “‘ Dolores ” (202), a charming “‘ symphony ” 
nigger-brown and pink and blues, by the Hon. on hile 
Harmsworth, which has an esthetic sensibility and integrity 
absent from many more pretentious pictures. 


GALLERY IV 
A. R. Thomson’s “‘ Sister Ivy ” (234) is admirable ; John Y. 
Gilroy’s ‘‘ The Ring Master” (249), what the French call 
‘*un type”; Stanhope Forbes’s still wonderfully able “A 
Village Rendezvous” (269); Richard Eurich’s Christopher 
Wood-like ‘‘ Solent Fort” (285), a most un-academic picture 


** on the line.” 
GALLERY V 

Sir George Pirie’s cat-picture “A Mother” (296), and 
Sonia Mervyn’s portrait ‘“‘ Sydney” (306), both attractive by 
reason of a restricted palette; R. O. Dunlop’s “ Provengal 
Fishermen ” (305); Donald Towner’s “ Abbey Farm ” (310) ; 
Gerald Kelly’ s “Ilex Tree, Montallegro”’ (313), and also the 
same artist’ s convincing portrait (325) of the new “ Bishop of 
Durham”; McIntosh Patrick’s ‘‘ Glamis Village ’”’ (357). 


GALLERY VI 
Charles J. McCall’s ‘‘ Young Man ” (363) ; Cathleen Mann’s 
** Miss Elizabeth Allen ” (382) ; James Gunn’s “‘ Hilaire Belloc ” 
(386) is as ‘‘ marvellously ” lifelike in a photographic sort of way 
as his portrait of the Prime Minister (260), but zsthetically 
perhaps on a little higher level. 
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GALLERY VII 


Neville Lewis’s “‘ Job ”’ (413), a jolly portrait; so is James 
Proudfoot’s ‘‘ Henry Rushbury, Esq., R.A.” (424) whose trousers 
alone would invite attention. David Jagger’s ‘‘ Symphony in 
White ” (456), an attractive lady with the fashionable bloodstains 
on her finger nails to match her lips, has, so to speak, done all the 
pictorial part for the artist. 


GALLERY VIII 


Alfred Munnings’s ‘‘ Landlord of ‘ The Hind’s Head ’ ” (460) 
is a pleasant relief from his eternal horses. Why “ the Chantrey 
Bequest ” bought Albert Houthuesen’s “‘ Stack Yard” (468) 
would have been clearer to me if Van Gogh had never existed, 
but even then not very. Then there is Alfred W. Hallett’s 
‘* The Reapers ” (487), two lovely quiet landscapes (499 and 501) 
by Sir Walter W. Russell; Malcolm Milne’s ‘Val Fleuri” 

507); C. R. W. Nevinson’s “‘ Ile St. Louis ” (530) ; Sir George 
Clausen’s ‘‘ Flowers against the Light” (535); and Henry 
Hoyland’s chic ‘‘ Pola Nirenska.” 


GALLERY X 

John Cole’s ‘‘ Bits and Pieces” (549); and Rudolf Sauter’s 
** Church Row, Hampstead ” ; Douglas Bliss’s ‘‘ Small’s Farm ” 
(582); and Louis Ginnett’s ‘‘ Hollingbury Camp, 1929,” a 
panel for the Brighton Grammar School, which no doubt satisfies 
those who remember the episode which it commemorates. 
Phyllis Dodd’s ‘‘ Prudence on Pegasus” (602) is almost too 
** seriously ’’ painted for a child portrait. 


GALLERY XI 

K. Saywell Allen’s well-designed and colour-orchestrated 
**Net Curtains’ (641) has all the modern irresponsibility of 
subject-matter, but its nearness to the already mentioned ‘‘ Why 
War ?”’ by Charles Spencelayh, makes one wonder how on earth 
it got in. E. Halliday’s ‘“‘ Professor W. E. S. Turner, O.B.E.” 
(659), is very nearly a Meredith Frampton, but not quite ; 
Neville Lewis’s ‘‘ The Red Robe” (663), and Carel Weight’s 
** Evening ” (670), both showing individuality, would complete 
the “oils,” were it not for Henry Lamb’s ‘‘ The Painter’s 
Daughters’ (672), which leaves me “stumped” when I 
remember the Lamb who painted Lytton Strachey ! 


NOTES FROM PARIS 


BY ALEXANDER WATT 


N exhibition of unusual subject is now taking place 
at the Musée Guimet. This show of Tibetan 
paintings is of special interest to those who have 
made a study of Eastern art, for its history 

remains obscure. Tibetan art—that is, any European 
knowledge of it—still exists in its very early stages. 
There are two reasons for this. Firstly, there is the 
obvious difficulty for any foreigner to penetrate the 
country ; secondly, the complete lack of any precise data 
which might help in giving a work a fixed date or place 
of origin. 

I must admit I felt rather lost when I viewed these 
paintings at the Musée Guimet. These Tibetan canvases, 
which hint of Indian and Chinese influence, are definitely 
Buddhist in character. Despite their apparent range of 
period they remain strangely uniform both in subject 
and composition. They might all have been painted 
hundreds of years ago, or only yesterday. Monsieur 
Bacot, who has lent some outstanding examples to the 
exhibition, affirms that “‘ nothing seems ancient in Tibet ; 
nothing seems new. There is nothing in the style which 
might indicate the period or reveal the date or even the 
century of a temple, of a painting, of a statue or even a 
book. Everything is an exact copy of that which pre- 
ceeded it. No people have ever shown such an indiffer- 
ence for fame. Everything is anonymous like in a 
religious order.” 

In point of fact, Tibetan art is an essentially religious 
one. More often than not the artist is a Lama. His 
work is subjected to a rigorous discipline. He is obliged 
to hold faithfully to the sacred precepts of the inviolable 
Silpasastras not only in the execution of his paintings but 
also in their conception. It is sacrilege to alter this 
tradition. This total absence of liberty naturally impedes 
any form of the artist’s personal development. In fact, 
it is completely opposed to evolution. Happily enough 
these Tibetan paintings speak of Iranian and Chinese 
influences in their composition, landscape, figures and 
costumes. If it were not for these signs of an outer 
artistic activity they would simply appear as a collection 
of mysterious and meaningless pictures. 





TIBETAN PAINTING. XVIIIth century (?) 
From the Bacot Collection, Musée Guimet 
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Tibetan sculpture and painting are allied to the art 
of northern India (VIIIth—XIIth century). This influence 
is apparent enough if one examines some of the figures 
portrayed in the pictures shown at the Guimet exhi- 
bition : the haunched position of the slender figures, the 
exaggerated waist line accentuating the fullness of the 





LANDSCAPE by EL Greco, recently discovered in France 
Formerly in the collection of the Marquis de Astorica 


shoulders and the hips, the slant of the head, the pre- 
ciosity of gesture, &c. The Chinese influence is even 
more obvious in the treatment of the mountainous 
landscapes, the architecture and the warlike figures. 

The technique employed in the execution of these 
paintings also goes to explain the difficulty of fixing even 
approximately their date. A pounced drawing is applied 
to a prepared canvas the contours of which are outlined 
with Chinese ink. There is no spontaneity in these 
works, for such a procedure at once bars the inspiration 
of the artist. Yet, if this favours the multiplication of 
copies, it does engender the survival of one and the same 
formula. 

The Tibetan paintings on view at the Musée Guimet 
do not, therefore, call for individual criticism. Perhaps 
the most striking thing about this collection is that it 
shows how this ancient ritual art has, throughout the 
centuries, held to its traditional formula and kept the 
stamp of its original creators. Here, at least, is still an 
art not yet subjugated to the vicissitudes and revolutions 
of the western world. 

The Musée Guimet is situated in the neighbourhood 
of the Grand Palais, but it is certainly more than hundreds 
of miles that separates the art of the unknown painters 
of forbidden Lhasa from the works exhibited at the 1939 
Salon. The only reason for my referring to this monster 
annual display of indifferent and worthless art is that 
there are one or two changes this year which may interest 
prospective exhibitors. 

This year’s Salon is an improvement on the last four 
or five shows. At last we are given to view the thousands 
of pictures with a clearer eye. Instead of room after 
room of every form and type of painting (with frightful 
chocolate box nudes predominating) we now have a more 
or less logical sequence of works arranged according to 
tendencies. The committee did well this year to spread 
out the canvases, hang them on a lower level and place 
the large paintings in such a position as could be seen 
from afar. I must admit I have not paid the necessary 
half-dozen visits to judge fairly the ensemble. Who 
does ? Yet it is obvious that an effort has been made 
this year to change its general aspect and failing repu- 
tation. I was once requested to make a full-page report 
of the Salon. It was a painful experience. The first day 
was spent walking rapidly from room to room viewing 
the pictures at the rate of twenty a minute! Is it sur- 
prising that our modern masters do not accept invitations 
to contribute their works ? But we must not forget poor 
Monsieur X, who lives in the attic opposite, one of the 
thirty thousand odd artists of Paris, who is glad to have 
the chance of exhibiting his efforts at the Salon. 

It is a disheartening fact, however, that there is so 
little talent at the Salon. Apart from mentioning James 
Gunn, who exhibits quite a pleasing self-portrait, and 
Frank O. Salisbury’s rather wooden portrait of the King, 
in the British section, I excuse myself from citing any 
names among the host of artists who this year contribute 
to a rather better Salon. 

The Salon des Sculpteurs Contemporains has opened 
its doors to the public at the Maison des Expositions in 
the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. The show is an extensive 
one and is truly representative of the trend of modern 
sculpture, and so justly earns the title of Salon. The 
director of this gallery is to be congratulated on having 
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formed the first of what at last promises to be an 
annual and increasingly important (and much needed) 
Salon of modern sculpture. The exhibition has been 
formed by a committee headed by Despiau, Landowski, 
Zadkine and Drivier. In all there are sixty exhibitors. 
It is significant that while the generality of tendencies 
are represented, the purely academic, the banal and 
sentimental sculpture typical of Le Salon are happily 
absent. 

Despiau, one of the greatest living sculptors, is, of 
course, given the place of honour with his bust of Madame 
Henrot. Arnolds “‘ Diane accroupie” is a sensitive 
piece of work. Artus contributes a “ Groupe d’Ibis,” 
which recalls the animals and birds of Pom-Pom. 
Wlerick, who also exhibits some good drawings, has a 
striking head of the painter Péterelle. The large torso 
(a study for a statue) by Delamarre has something akin 
to Maillol’s force and finesse. Zadkine, one of the 
most tireless workers I have ever met, has lent a Greek 
head chiselled out of a very hard stone, a group in bronze 
and an ebony torso, all three totally different in medium 
and in conception. They attest the unfailing energy 
of one of our most successful experimentists in new 
expressions of modern sculpture. Longuet, a most 
promising young artist, exhibits three busts. One of 
the most successful heads in this new Salon is by Renée 
Vauthier. The three works 
by Lambert-Ruski are of 
fantastic invention. All to- 
gether the works are varied 
in character and of a high 
standard. I look forward to 
next year’s Salon. 

Two quite important 
“ discoveries” have just 
been brought to my notice. 
One is a landscape by El 
Greco, the other an early 
portrait by Goya. Both are 
comparatively unknown and 
neither have appeared in any 
of the works on these two 
Spanish masters. 

The El Greco landscape 
is a small canvas of unusual 
dimension (16cms. by 
37 cms.). It is rare enough 
to come across an uncata- 
logued El Greco, let alone a 
landscape painting by him. 
The picture is painted in 
the typical El Greco colour 
scheme. An intensely 
dramatic effect has been 
obtained by the daring com- 
position of the wild stormy 
sky which weighs down upon 
the Toledo landscape painted 
with the thinnest and most 
delicate 


brush. This little master- 
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COUNT MAQUEDA. Ap early portrait by Goya, recently 
touches of the p< lle the 
Formerly in the collection of the Marquis de Astorica 


piece was formerly in the Astorica collection in Madrid. 
For more than half a century it remained hidden in a 
French collection. Professor Mayer will publish it in 
the catalogue he is now preparing on El Greco’s work. 


Goya’s portrait of Count Maqueda is one of the 
early set of portraits which Goya painted at the Courts of 
Charles III and Charles IV of Spain. Count Maqueda 
was a person of considerable rank at these courts, and his 
portrait remained in the family collection for a long time 
until it was sold by a relative, the Marquis de Astorica, 
who, at one time, also owned the above-mentioned 
El Greco landscape. This Goya portrait eventually 
became the property of a Parisian banker, Monsieur 
Leroy Dupré, who died a few years ago. It has lately 
been exhibited in the Spanish art shows organized by 
the Museums of Baltimore and Los Angeles, in America. 
Professor Mayer, who has also seen this striking example 
of Goya’s early portraiture (he dates it 1785-1790), 
intends to publish it in the next edition of his work on 
Goya. 


Apart from the Tibetan paintings on view at the 
Musée Guimet, and the exhibition of the ‘“ Ballets 
Russes de Diaghilew,” which I cited in last month’s 
Apollo, and which is still taking place at the Pavillon de 
Marsan, there are no other shows at present being held 
in any of the Paris museums. 
Indeed, the only announce- 
ment of any forthcoming 
exhibition of interest is that 
which will be held in com- 
memoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the French 
Revolution. This will open 
early in June at the Carna- 
valet Museum. 

I have never known such 
a quiet May for exhibitions. 
Usually, at this time of the 
year, there are numerous 
posters to be seen everywhere 
in Paris advertising inter- 
esting shows. The demoral- 
ising effect of the present 
international situation has 
deterred the Direction des 
Musées Nationeaux from 
organizing the customary 
spring manifestations. How- 
ever, efforts are being made 
in other circles. The Salon 
des Artistes Decorateurs 
opens at the Grand Palais 
to-morrow. The Salon des 
Tuileries (which might also 
be named the Wandering 
Salon: it has never had a 
fixed showing place of its 
own) will open this year at 
Palais du Trocadéro 


France : 
early in June. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


ALFRED STEVENS: A 
Biography with New 
Material. By K. R. 
TOWNDROW. pp. 294. 


42 plates. (London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd.) 
21s. net. 


It would not be extrava- 
gant to say that Alfred 
Stevens was the greatest of 
all British artists in post- 
medieval Britain. He is 
also the least known. For 
Stevens lived precisely in 
that period of the XIXth 
century when popular 
demand and public taste 
were least favourable to 
artists of genius. Stevens 
could rank as one of the 
finest British portrait 
painters on the evidence of 
the very few of his portraits 
that survive. He is certainly 
the greatest of British sculp- 
tors, and as a craftsman 
he is supreme, for his contri- 
butions to the industrial art 
of his time were immense. 
He designed fireplaces, in- 
dustrial metalwork, stoves 
and fenders. He was a 
miniature painter and an 
interior decorator. His work 
ranges from the minute to 
the immense. The interior 
paintings of St. Paul’s and 
the Wellington Monument 
both class him among the 


great creative artists of : 

history. — 
Mr. Towndrow has 

written an. entrancingly 


interesting account of his 
early training and struggles, 
of his personality and his 
genius. In any other age a 
man of his calibre would 
have achieved an immense 
output. But in an age when the greatest artist was 
held to be Landseer, Stevens had no chance. Stevens’s 
work, like the work of all great artists, does not bear 
the imprint of the age to which he belonged. His 
drawings (of which many are admirably illustrated 
in this book) show how close he is to the Great Masters 
of all ages. His early portraits bear the same stamp 
of agelessness. 

One reason for the general ignorance of Stevens’s 
work is that after his death most of his sketches and 
drawings were dispersed and forgotten. The finest 
accessible collection is in the Royal Institute of British 
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MODEL FOR MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE 
THE EXHIBITION OF 1851 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
Messrs. Constable & Co. See adjoining review. 


Architects. He belonged to 
the company of such men as 
Leonardo and Michelangelo, 
and was imspired by an 
immense power to work, 
coupled with an untiring 
curiosity. He was as much 
an architect as an artist, and 
no artistic activity was 
beyond his power. 

But the story of how he 
came to be the author of the 
Wellington Monument 
shows how difficult was the 
age in which he worked. 
Although his genius was 
recognised in the end, no 
one but his personal friends 
encouraged it. The tale of 
his struggle with the Office 
of Works is testimony to the 
way in which a really great 
artist was considered as on 
a level with a _ building 
contractor. Admittedly, 
Stevens was both difficult 
and dilatory, but nothing 
can excuse the way in which 
the Government treated him. 
His power as a sculptor is 
perceptible in all his sculp- 
tural or painted work. All 
his drawings are a sculptor’s 
drawings, and it as a sculptor 
that his name will principally 
live. Mr. Towndrow is to 
be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a book which every 
student of art should read, 
and which every connoisseur 
should possess. 

STANLEY CASSON. 


FLOWERS AND  STILL- 
LIFE. By J. B. CHARLES. 
(London : The Studio, Ltd.) 
7s. 6d. net. 


It was a charming idea to compile an “‘ Anthology in 
Paint,” and even the most captious critic would be hard 
put to it to suggest an improvement upon the selection. 
The sixteen colour plates present a great variety of treat- 
ment in composition, style, technique and colour, and the 
juxtaposition of still-life heightens the beauty and interest 
of the exquisite flower paintings by British and foreign 
artists. Plate XVI is a modern woodcut by a Japanese, 
astonishing in its virtuosity. Besides the sixteen colour 
plates there are fifty-four reproductions in half-tone : all 
are above praise. i ae 5 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TWO BOOKS ON THE DANCE ° 
WORLD HISTORY OF THE DANCE. 
SacHs. Translated by BEsSIE SCHOENBERG. 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 20s. net. 


BALLET PANORAMA. By ARNOLD L. HASKELL. 

Batsford, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. net. 

“Whosoever knoweth the power of the dance 
dwelleth in God,” said the Persian poet Rumi, and 
Christ Himself, in a Gnostic Hymn of the second 
century, is credited with the saying: ‘‘ Whosoever 
danceth not, knoweth not the way of life.” 

Curt Sachs, in his “‘ World History of the Dance,” 
tells us (unconcerned with the vexed theory of the 
indivisibility of Space-Time) that the dance is the 
mother of the arts, for while music and poetry exist in 
time and painting and architecture in space, the dance 
lives at once in space and time and the dancer loses 
himself in the Harmony of the Spheres. 

Even the highest animals, it seems, dance; the 
author relates well-authenticated facts regarding the 
dancing of the “ Stilt” birds of Australia and the 
anthropoid apes. He then gives us an exhaustive 
account of dancing among the various primitive peoples 
throughout the ages, and it is interesting to learn that, 
as in the ballet of to-day, dance movements from the 
earliest recorded times have had their meaning. The 
themes were limited, all having the same end in view— 
life, power, health and prosperity. Religion and the 
propitiation of the unseen powers were an essential 
element in these dances; indeed, it is only among the 
Western peoples that the dance has entirely lost its 
religious significance. The ancient Phallic dances 
served to invoke fertility; others to pray for, or to 
celebrate, triumph over enemies, to welcome the new 
born son, or to mourn the dead. 

Mr. Sachs describes the difference between the 
“ecstasy ” dancing of the coloured races and the joyous 
restrained beauty of the Greek classic dance; he tells 
us of the curious dance mania which swept through 
Italy and Germany in the Middle Ages, and takes us 
by easy stages through the stately dances of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries to the strangely meaningless 
ballroom dancing of to-day. 

The book is beautifully produced, and not the least 
of its attractions are the thirty-two admirable plates at 
the end. One could, perhaps, wish that the author 
had seen fit to quote a few more of the musical motifs 
of the earlier dances he describes, instead of merely 
indicating the rhythm. Creators and composers of 
ballets will find any number of fascinating themes for 
their art in Mr. Sachs’s delightful work. P. C. 


Mr. Arnold Haskell is no less convinced of the 
importance of the dance than is Mr. Sachs; he quotes 
Moliére in support of his opinion: “ J] n’ y’ a rien de si 
nécessaire aux hommes que la danse.” 

The scope of *‘ Ballet Panorama ” is, however, a very 
different one, being a history of the ballet during the last 
three centuries, which, as he says, is “ strong, easily 
traced and unbroken by change and scene.” 

As Mr. Haskell is one of the greatest living authorities 
on his subject, his book, besides being intensely interesting, 
is an important contribution to the literature of the 
ballet. He traces the history of ballet from its beginnings 
at the Court of Louis XIV to its apotheosis in Russia, and 
gives us critical appreciation of all the great dancers and 


By Curt 
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producers from La Camago and J. G. Noverre to 
Nijinsky and Diaghileff. 

The illustrations in colour and monochrome, taken 
from old prints, drawings and modern photographs, are 
quite remarkable. P. 


GEIST DER NATIONEN: ITALIENER, FRANZOSEN, 
DEUTSCHE. By A. E. BRINCKMANN. (Hoffmann und 
Campe, Hamburg.) pp. 271. 60 plates. RMzuo. 

This is the kind of book which could only be produced 
in Germany. It consists of a survey of the history of art 
in the three countries in question with emphasis on 
those qualities, derived from race, from environment and 
from history, which give to the art of each a peculiar 
quality and which together constitute something which 
can be called Western European. “ French art,” says 
the author, “is logic and arrangement. France is the 
land of academies and systematized academicism. 
Italian art consists of a perpetual renewal and revival. 
Germany is the home of Understanding and Expression.” 
To all of which the Englishman (who is completely 
omitted from this consideration of Western European 
art) will say, without further comment: “ That has 
long been obvious to all art-historians: was it worth 
writing a book to say it again ? ” 

Herr Brinckmann writes with a wild and florid style. 
He invents a jargon of his own, using words like 
“ Electio”” and “ Renatio” to indicate aspects of art 
which his own language is apparently unable to describe 
or define. But his pages are full of wisdom and learning, 
and those who like to read quasi-psychological, quasi- 
racial studies on art will derive much pleasure and 
interest from them. Criticism in the English sense there 
is not. For the author particularly notes that his ideas 
of criticism are those enunciated by Dr. Joseph Goebbels 
at Heidelberg. ‘‘ Nothing would be less desirable than 
for Discussion in an authoritative state like Germany to 
be cut off at the roots. We take the point of view that 
only he who unambiguously collaborates constructively 
with us has the right of discussion and criticism.” This 
book is one of the consequences of this point of view. 
Its author is not arguing with us: he is just telling us. 
The new art-history will apparently consist of a series of 
pronunciamentos which, if you are not forced to take 
them, you can leave. But you mustn’t argue about them. 

S. CAssoN. 


PILLAR TO POST: THE POCKET LAMP OF 
ARCHITECTURE. By OsBEerT LANCASTER. Illustrated 
by the Author. (London: John Murray.) §s. net. 

In “ Progress at Pelvis Bay,” the author’s ironic wit 
castigated the ‘‘ development” of our now almost 
without exception lamentable seaside resorts. In this 
new volume covering the whole history of architecture, 
accurate information and trenchant criticism, as often 
in the illustrations as in the text, go hand in hand. In 
other words, one can really learn about architecture 
with the aid of this “Pocket Lamp,” which has the magic 
quality of throwing light on the shady side of “ architec- 
ture ’’—see the chapter “ Public House Classic ’’—and 
a “shadow” on the light side—see the chapter 
** Twentieth-Century Functional.” In short, this is a 
rare little volume providing a mental pabulum highly 
spiced and deliciously flavoured, but of sound nutritive 
value. E. A. 
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NICOLA PISANO AND THE REVIVAL OF SCULP- 
TURE IN ITALY. By G. H. and E. R. CRICHTON. 
(Cambridge University Press.) With 78 illustrations from 
photographs. 15s. net. 


Nicola Pisano claims a very high place in the great 
record of Italian sculpture, and has been naturally the 
subject of much criticism, from Vasari, Milanesi, Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle down to Supino, Venturi, Swarzenski 
and the present work. 

In this criticism a special point has been that of the 
influences which came to form and assist this new 
creative movement of sculpture within the old Republic 
of Pisa; and here the admirable series of illustrations 
given in this volume are of very material use and 
assistance. They fully prove that both in North and 
Southern Italy, and even in France, immediately pre- 
ceding the advent of the Pisan Sculptors, there was 
admirable sculpture being done for the Church ; and, in 
fact, the pulpit for the Duomo of Cagliari for its purpose 
is unsurpassed, and might be followed even now with 
profit. 

Where Nicola, with his son Giovanni and their pupils, 
take new ground is that—based on the antique sarcophagi 
and vases still at Pisa—they bring great figure art into 
church decoration, and open the grand tradition of 
Tuscan sculpture which finds its culmination in 
Michelangelo. And here the authors may be open to 
criticism when, in their conclusion, they say that “ it is 
difficult to regard Nicola of Pisa as the founder of a 
School.” In the broader sense above suggested, he was 
certainly not only a founder, but the founder of Italian 
Renaissance sculpture ; and the authors practically admit 
this in the first words of their first chapter, and throughout 
their work itself ; while the fact that, even with his son 
Giovanni, the more emotional expression carries us 
beyond the severe dignity of the Baptistery Pulpit in no 
way affects this position. We have, however, in this 
work, a careful and detailed study of Nicola, his pupils 
and contemporaries, most richly illustrated, which is of 
the greatest value to the student and lover of Italian 
sculpture, to whom it offers a mine of information. 


S. B. 
SURVEY OF LONDON. Vol. XIX. OLD ST. 
PANCRAS AND KENTISH TOWN (The Parish 


of St. Pancras, Part II), being the Nineteenth Volume of 
the Survey of London. By Percy W. LoveLt, F.S.A., and 
W. McB. MaARcHAM, under the General Editorship of 
Sir GeorGe GATER (for the Council) and WALTER H. 
GoprFrey (for the Survey Committee). Published by the 
London County Council. £1 Is. net (£1 Is. 9d. post free). 


This is the second volume devoted to the parish of 
St. Pancras, the first having dealt with the compact area 
known as the “ Village of Highgate.” The work has 
fallen principally on the shoulders of the two members 
of the Survey Committee who were responsible for the 
Highgate volume—Mr. Percy Lovell, F.S.A., and Mr. 
W. McB. Marcham—who in this closely built-up area 
of streets and terraces, mainly dating from the first half 
of the XIXth century, have been faced with an entirely 
different problem. 

The area included extends from the foot of West 
Hill on the north to Old St. Pancras Church and the 
Regent’s Park Terraces on the south. An introductory 
chapter is devoted to the early history of the whole 


parish, and a most valuable historical map shows th 
boundaries of the manors, fields and estates which ji 
formerly comprised. The southern part of the parish 
Fitzroy Square, the Foundling Site, &c., have been lef 
over for a third volume. 

The two churches—Old St. Pancras Church and St 
Katharine’s Chapel—and the Nash Terraces in Regent’: 
Park are of the greatest zsthetical interest in this parish 
St. Katharine’s Chapel contains the medieval fittings 
brought from the original chapel on the site of St 
Katharine’s Docks, Stepney, and the grotesque and 
quaint carvings form the subject of a number of inter- 
esting plates. Her Majesty Queen Mary is the patron of 
the chapel and has taken a great interest in the pre- 
servation of its monuments ; it is, therefore, appropriate 
that this volume should be dedicated to her. 

The Nash Terraces in Regent’s Park are an important 
piece of Regency town-planning. They are illustrated 
by contemporary drawings and by modern photographs, 
while detailed elevational drawings of Cumberland 
Terrace and Gloucester Gate have been made especially 
for this volume by Mr. T. A. Bailey and Mr. J. I. Ellis. 

The general reader will perhaps be more attracted 
by the remarkable panoramic drawings by James 
Frederic King, which show St. Pancras as it was before 
the coming of the railways entirely altered the appearance 
and topography of the district. 

This volume is, as usual, attractively produced and 
freely illustrated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. _ By A. J. 
FINBERG. (Oxford at the Clarendon Press.) 30s. net. 
THE PRINT COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY. Edited 
by A. H. Stupss, J. H. BENDER, Director. April, 1939. 
(The Print Collector’s Quarterly, Kansas City, U.S.A.) 


$3.50 a year. 
THE BOOK OF ANTIQUES. By RosertT and ELIZABETH 
SHACKLETON. (Putnam: London.) 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH STAINED GLASS AND GLASS-PAINTERS 
IN THE XIVTH CENTURY. By the REv. CHRISTOPHER 
WoOopFORDE, M.A., F.S.A. Annual lecture on aspects of art ; 
Henriette Hertz Trust of the British Academy, 1939. 
From the Proceedings of the British Academy. Vol. XXV. 
(London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press.) 
3S. net. 


LIFE IN AMERICA. A special Loan Exhibition of Paintings 
held during the period of the New York World’s Fair, 
April 24th to October 29th. (New York: The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. London: Bernard Quaritch, Ltd.) 
$1.00. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY ILLUSTRATED. (Published 
by Authority.) 1939. (Walter Judd, Ltd., 47, Gresham 
Street, E.C. 2.) 2s. 6d. net. 

As usual, ‘‘ The Royal Academy Illustrated’ contains an 
extensive but somewhat arbitrary selection of pictures and 
sculpture drawings and engravings reproduced in excellent half- 
tone blocks. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS 
OF PAINTING. By RAIMOND VAN Mar Le, Doctor of 
the Faculty of Letters of the University of Paris. Vol. XIX 
General Index. I. Index for the names of places, where 
the paintings can be found. II. Index for the names of 
artists, accompanied by dates, &c. By CHARLOTTE VAN 
Mare. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff.) 1938. Guilders 8. 
Invaluable, of course, for those who already possess the 
eighteen volumes published. The author’s sudden and premature 
death made the completion of the planned twenty-one volumes 
impossible. 
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ART NOTES 


BY THE EDITOR 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


THE LATE JAMES KERR-LAWSON 

We have the sad duty to report the death of Mr. 
James Kerr-Lawson, whose spirited account of the origin 
of his Verlaine portrait in our last number will have been 
noted. The artist did not live to see our tribute to his 
art in our May number. We regret this the more as 
Kerr-Lawson’s name so rarely appeared in public. He 
had an almost morbid dislike of publicity. 

Kerr-Lawson’s art may be described as decorative in 
intention, and classical, if anything, in style. This is 
explained by his early visits and long residence in Italy. 
It is characterized by its precision in outline and its 
gentleness in “‘ temper.” 

Early residence in Canada may account for the fact 
that his most important mural works are in the Senate 
House at Ottawa. He was also responsible for decorative 
schemes in several private houses. 

His memory, however, will live on in the series of 
remarkable portrait paintings, and especially drawings. 
In these portraits he delighted in “conceits” or other 
biographical allusion, witness the name written in cigar 
smoke. His portrait drawings are unmistakably authentic 
likenesses in which he summed up the character of his 
sitters. Kerr-Lawson was also a distinguished litho- 
grapher. To us his death means the loss of a personal 
friend. 


RECENT WATER-COLOURS BY ERIC RAVILIOUS 
AT MESSRS. TOOTH & SONS 

Unquestionably this is one of the best exhibitions 
now on view in London; but it closes on the 3rd of 
this month, so there is not much time to see it. Mr. 
Ravilious has an unforgettable and, it seems to me, 
extraordinarily apt name. I don’t know what it means 
nor where it comes from, but to me it sounds adjectival, 
as who should say: Eric’s recent water-colours are 
simply “‘ ravilious.’” By this I mean that they are entirely 
and humorously enchanting. Broadly speaking, his style 
is between Edward Wadsworth and Paul Nash. What 
distinguishes him from both of these keen and some- 
what cold draughtsmen is a delicious sense of humour. 
One has the feeling that the English Scene, which he 
depicts with so much gusto, performed the most sur- 
prising antics for his special benefit. Not that he takes 
unpermissible liberties with Nature; heneither“‘abstracts”’ 
her nor distorts her or otherwise tries to make her 
difficult, as is so much the fashion just now. I don’t 
know the “ Room at the William the Conqueror ” nor 
““ The Farmhouse Bedroom,” but I can see exactly what 
he saw in them. I know the “ Cuckmere Valley ” 
intimately, but now that I have seen this “ ravilious ” 
rendering of it, the ““ Cuck ” or the “ Mere ” (whatever 
the correct name of this waterway is) I shall smile to 
myself with appreciation, understanding its insinuating 
behaviour. In the “ Wiltshire Landscape” the road 
waves like a ribbon in the wind for our special benefit ; 
it is a habit certain roads have if you look at them the 
right way. And so on. Nearly all these water-colours 
give you the feeling that the artist gets an immense 
amount of happiness out of the landscape, a happiness 
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which he captures and hands over to you beautifully 
tied up in the most attractive designs, intelligent in 
invention and complete in unity. 

Messrs. Tooth s Claude Monet show, consisting of 
selected paintings of all periods, was important and 
instructive. His ‘‘ Cathédrale de Rouen, effet de brume ” 
of 1894 explains cubism better than anything, since form- 
lessness could not go much further and artists had to cry a 
halt. In point of fact, Monet’s pictures, which incidentally 
are not generally without design, can best be under- 
stood as effets ; that is to say, as records of the accidents 
of light at given moments of the season and the hour. 
Only so can, for instance, the cotton-wool-like cliffs of 
“La Gorge de Varengeville ’’ be both understood and 
defended. The early * Bateau Echoué,” of 1865, shows 
his relation to Manet; the “ Portrait of Jean Monet,” 
of 1871, his relation to Cézanne; the “ Vue de Vinti- 
mille,” of 1884, to Renoir; whilst the “ Fleurs,” of 
1880, explains the germination of Van Gogh. 


DRAWINGS BY CATHARINE DODGSON AT 
MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S 
Perhaps this was the next most charming exhibition 
on view last month. Mrs. Dodgson handies chalk and 
wash or pen and wash with an understanding that seems 
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to have come to her immediately out of the late XVIIth 
and the XVIIIth centuries. Speaks their “ language ” 
as if it were natural to her. She can draw, and the result 
therefore is wholly delightful. Perhaps the most con- 
vincing proof of her genius is her rendering of the 
coloured plaster bust of Colley Cibber in the National 
Portrait Gallery. This might be a design for rather than 
a drawing from Roubiliac’s sculpture. As in her last 
exhibition, there are a number of drawings from baroque 
sculpture beautifully understood. The majority, how- 
ever, are admirable portrait drawings or charming studies 
of dancers. The show left a most grateful feeling in 
one’s mind. 

D. I. Smart, R.E., showed efficient water-colours of 
topographical interest, mostly of France and Spain, at 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s Galleries. Mr. Smart is an etcher, 
and so “ The Water Front, Gerona,” a water-colour 
reinforced with pen-line, seems to me to have a strength 
which his pure water-colour paintings tend to lack. 


PAINTINGS BY MARK GERTLER, EDWARD LE BAS, 
ANTHONY AYSCOUGH AT THE LEFEVRE 
GALLERIES 

There is a great difference between these three 
artists. Anthony Ayscough favours a sophisticated 
naiveté somewhat after the Matisse precept, or the 
Christopher Wood manner. “ The Salon ” is obviously 
derived from the former, “‘ Brittany ” inspired by the 
latter. But one does not quite feel a very authentic 
urge behind the effort. ‘‘ Cagnes,” a view of a white 
house seen behind a tree trunk silhouette is the most 
mature. 

Edward Le Bas’s painting is much simpler and 
straightforward. It is a kind of impressionism carried, 
like Vuillard’s and Bonnard’s, further into the region ot 
colour orchestration for its own sake. So far as figure- 
compositions are concerned, the Manet-Cézanne inspired 
“* Domino Players,”’ the ‘‘ Dinner in Soho,” and the girl’s 
portrait called “‘ Teashop ” are perhaps the best examples 
of his art, apart from the still-lifes. These latter, in 
fact, show his art at its strongest. 

Mark Gertler is by far the most independent of 
these three painters. For one thing, his colour is, so far 
as I am aware, entirely his own, though in the painting 
“* Sleeping Nude ” there are hints of Modigliani, and in 
the “‘ Mexican Head ” of Rouault, whilst the “‘ Spanish 
Fair’ owes, I imagine, something to Picasso. Gertler’s 
case, however, is a difficult one. He loves, it seems, cold 
abstraction in form quite as much as red-hot emotion in 
colour ; his head and his heart, I feel, are in a fighting 
deadlock—and we are not moved. I am speaking for 
myself, of course, but it seems to me quite incontrovert- 
ible that in his picture of “‘ Flowers ’’ the deadlock has 
disappeared, and in its variety of colour, its less disciplined 
form and freer handling of pigment, Gertler shows us 
what he can do when he does not become a danger to 
himself by thinking too much. 


OLD MASTERS AT MESSRS. AGNEW’S 

There was a time when a great name overawed me, 
and never more so than when it was unquestionably 
authentic. That time has passed. A “great”? name 
has to me about as much significance as a “large” 
picture. It does not, I find, even depend on quality, 
since I can think of hundreds of works by great masters, 
such as, say, Rubens, or Raphael, even of Rembrandt, 


works of quite unquestionable quality, which leave m 
cold. It is mood, perhaps. So I confine myself in thi 
notice to the mention of just a few pictures in this variec 
show of mostly Italian, Flemish, Dutch and Frencl 
masters which for one reason or another have specially 
moved me. 

There is the “‘ Head of a Girl,”’ by Orazio Gentileschi, 
astonishingly alive and modern-looking, which, I under- 
stand, was once attributed to Giorgione, to whose work 
I can see no affinity, but which is very near to the famous 
Vermeer Girl. Then there is a Madonna and Chiid, an 
unfinished picture given to Andrea Mantegna. It is 
painted thinly on a wooden panel, which shows through 
the paint and adds to the charm of this “‘ symphony in 
old gold,” as one might call it. Then amongst some 
other admirable Dutch landscapes there is a view of 
** Gelderland,” by Philips de Koninck. This seems to me 
an exceptionally good piece by reason of its astounding 
recession. The artist has managed to take the eye back 
into the farthest distance without resorting to the con- 
ventional device of a dark foreground “ coulisse ” ; and 
has further, by the most subtle variations in tone, produced 
the illusion of sunlit forms far away on the horizon. 
Francesco Torbido’s “‘ Protonotary,” at first glance not 
unlike a Moroni, attracts in spite of the coarser touch, 
by its feeling for the man’s character. Jacob Jordaens’ 
enormous portrait of an enormous Flemish lady has the 
joviality expected of him, and absent from Rubens, whose 
painting it nevertheless suggests. A Cionesque painter 
is represented by two very attractive little panels of 
SS. Peter and James, and one could not but admire the 
restrained colour and the hazel eyes in Jacopo del Sellaio’s 
** Madonna and Child.” A broader touch in J. F. 
De Troy’s ‘“‘ Sportsman ” seems to distinguish this, in 
England seldom seen, French painter’s picture from his 
usual hunting subjects. 





HEAD OF A GIRL 


By ORAZIO GENTILESCHI 
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PORTRAIT OF A FLEMISH LADY By JACOB JORDAENS 
Exhibited at Messrs. Agnew’s Exhibition 
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IN THE WIND 


By AuGusTs ANNUS 


From the Latvian Art Exhibition (see below) 


THE ART OF LATVIA AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Before the Great War Latvia was a word one seldom, 
if ever, heard in this country. Perhaps some of us had 
a vague idea that it was “ somewhere in Russia,” and not 
many of us could have named its capital. It has only 
been a “ nation ” since the War—or so politicians think. 
Latvia does not stand alone in this respect. Hence, like 
other places on the map, it is now frequently, if not on 
our lips, at any rate present te our eyes in newspaper 
columns. Perhaps the most colossal blunder made 
during the last war and since was the confusion of statics 
with dynamics, in other words, of the static nature of 
the nation and the dynamic functions of the State. So 
different are the two that the terms have now become 
incompatible. 

We must not, however, talk politics. Yet one could 
not help noticing in this exhibition that there is a distinct 
difference between that which is national in Latvian Art, 
as presented to us in this show, and that which is not. 
We begin by seeing that for one thing Latvian modern 
art belongs to the modern school of pre-Hitlerian Central 
Europe. In other words, it is derived partly from French 
Impressionism, and more clearly from the Norwegian 
Edvard Munch and German Expressionism. Its main 
intention is to manifest the artist’s internal feelings about 
persons or things rather than only the external appear- 
ance of them. It would be difficult to discover anything 
specifically ‘“ Latvian’ about the show in respect of 
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expression. Most of the works might have been done 
almost anywhere on the Continent during the last twenty 
or thirty years. Only in subject matter do we find a 
preference for the land and its workers, for Latvia is 
pre-eminently an agricultural country. To us the work 
all seems rather austere, not to say grim, emphasized by 
a curious preference for painting large pictures and even 
over life-size figures. This preference for the gigantic 
may be a truly national characteristic, for we notice 
amongst the “antiques” which are also included 
a preference for out-size clasps and brooches, out-size 
wooden mugs and ewers! So far as painting is con- 
cerned, this preference for bold handling involves also a 
preference for the palette-knife in lieu of the brush. 
The Latvian authority who furnishes a most interest- 
ing introduction to the catalogue, leaves us a little 
puzzled, for we cannot see the qualities in the paintings 
that evidently exist in them. Our preference goes for 
such things as Annuss’s “‘ In the Wind ” (see illustration) 
because of its serener temper and we think Kalnin’s 
“* Raftsmen ” one of the best in the show. It has cohesion 
and a tonal unity and tranquil harmony, which also makes 
Tone’s “‘ Sleeping Woman ” more acceptable than others. 
Liberts, Miesnieks, Kalnroze, Skulme, Tilberj (especially 
the latter’s portrait of the poet Janis Rainis), and 
Varslavans have contributed other paintings which we 
can more easily appreciate. Vardaunis’s ‘ Saw Mill” 
seems to have affinities with Vlaminck and, in point of 
fact, it is this Vlaminck-like quality which predominates. 
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There is some admirable portrait and other sculpture, 
especially by Dzenis, Jansons, Melderis and Zemdega ; 
not the least remarkable for the stubborn material— 
granite—out of which it is often carved. Here, again, 
preference for over life-size is evident. One wonders 
whether perhaps the tragic bronze figure of a “‘ Work- 
man,’ by Melderis, symbolized the national spirit of 
Latvia—the tragedy of too much and too hard work. 

And to think that that particular tragedy need 
nowhere exist in the modern world, if only States 
understood their proper function ! 


THE R.B.A. ‘LONDON AND LONDONERS” 
EXHIBITION 

It is somewhat unfortunate that this exhibition 
coincides more or less with the Royal Academy show ; 
not only because it is therefore not possible to give the 
younger body as much space as one would like to, but 
also because it challenges comparison with its Academic 
rival. It was certainly a good idea to devote this Summer 
Exhibition to “‘ London and Londoners,” and it is under 
this head that it most deserves discussion. It included 
for that reason not only some interesting pictures of 
London by such old masters as Canaletto and Rowland- 
son, but also a most interesting collection of autograph 
letters by famous English artists. These letters alone 
could form the nucleus of a long article. 

The confining of the exhibition to a single theme and 
the inclusion of old paintings and drawings was a good 


idea ; unfortunately, the society found it impossible t 
adhere to it strictly, with the result that many irrelevan 
pictures interrupt the theme. 

One of the most impressive pictures in the show is 
by our “ English Canaletto,’ Samuel Scott (1710-72) 
It represents ““ The Arch of Westminster Bridge ” and 
seems to owe something to Piranesi’s dramatic manner 
of presenting architecture. Amongst these old pictures 
are many interesting ones, e.g., Canaletto’s oil painting, 
** Horse Guards Parade, St. James,” looking still much 
as it looks to-day, in spite of differences, and many 
water-colours and drawings, amongst them Edward 
Dayes’s “‘ Thames from Somerset House, 1792”; 
Sandby’s “‘ Piazza, Covent Garden”; Farington’s “ Pool 
of London”; and a pen-drawing by Hollar, ** View Down 
River from Westminster,” which owes its pleasing effect 
probably more to its unfinished state than to the artist’s 
intention, for Hollar was not what we would to-day call 
** artistic.” 

Hereunder I enumerate those modern London 
subjects which seem to me most interesting in both the 
artistic and the association sense: ‘‘ Autumn in Black- 
heath,” by D. P. Bliss; “‘ The Thames, Chiswick,” by 
Carel Weight; Harold Workman's “‘ Café Lombard, 
Chelsea”; A. M. Burton’s portrait of the Bishop of 
London ; and Sylvia Gosse’s portrait of George Lansbury. 
Her large Salvage Brigade picture, “* The Rescue, Bethnal 
Green,” has been exhibited before, and in it she has not 
successfully subordinated the photographic “inspiration.” 





THE SATIN DRESS 


Exhibited at the Royal Scottish Academy 
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Other London subjects of special merit are 
Anthony Griffin’s “‘ Berwick Market,’ Lord Methuen’s 
sunny “Chelsea Hospital,’ T. F. Catchpole’s “A 
Londoner’s Garden,” and H. S. Kortright’s ‘‘ Dutch 
Garden at Hampton Court,” with its echo of Fred 
Walker’s famous “ Harbour of Refuge.” 

I find there are, after all, too many “ good things ” 
to mention ; several by D. P. Bliss, for instance, M. F. 
de Montmorency’s “ Deodar Road, Putney,” Bertram 
Nichols’s “‘ Horse Guards,” Frank Brangwyn’s “‘ Ham- 
mersmith,” Hely Smith’s “ Thames Barges,” Amy 
Joseph’s ‘‘ Wigmore Street,” Henry Hoyland’s “‘ Hyde 
Park: Afternoon” and “‘ Chelsea Flower Show,” and 
John Copley’s lithograph, “ Hurlingham.” These must 
suffice. 


EXHIBITION OF CHINESE POTTERY, PORCELAINS, 
BRONZES AND JADES AT MESSRS. JOHN 


SPARKS LTD. 

If I am appearing to teach some of our most 
important dealers their business, I claim forgiveness, for 
my purpose is really to help their trade. Why is it 
necessary to be so learned and technical as Messrs. 
Sparks, for example, are in the catalogue of this important 
and extremely attractive exhibition? Why all this “ Ho, 
Ku, Kuei, Ting”’ Chinese for bronze vessels the true 
function of which is in many cases still a mystery even 
to the expert? And whilst it no doubt sounds well to 
bandy Han and T‘ang and Sung, and the rest, for objects 
belonging to different periods each of several hundred 
years, it is, I submit, a deterrent to the unlearned 
individual, who imagines that one must know something 
about all this in order to enjoy these works of art. 
That is a great mistake. Such specialist know- 
ledge is or should be an added interst ; but the 
pleasure to the eye comes first. Specialist knowledge is 
also necessary, of 
course, to the 
dealer in order to 
safeguard himand 
his customers 
from frauds and 
forgeries, but it 
cannot effect 
esthetic pleasure 
in any true sense. 

The bronze 
vessel here illus- 
trated, for 
example, is 
called a Ho and 
belongs to “the 
Early first Phase” 
of Chinese 
bronzes, accord- 
ing to Professor 
Yetts, and that 
means that it 
belongs to the 
Shang-Yin 
Dynasty and that 
lastedfrom ?1766 
to ? I122 B.C. 
Query ? What 


HO, early Chinese Bronze. 
From Messrs. Sparks’s Exhibition 
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does it matter ? This particular type of Ho is not nearly as 
sound, esthetically as the “‘ Ting ” or the “ Ku” of the 
not quite so early First Phase. There is in this show a 
magnificent bronze vase, 17%in. high, described as 
“* Hu, inscription of 17 characters inside neck of vessel ; 
Probably about 9th Century B.c.”—all of which does 
not really matter one iota. The thing is magnificent in 
shape, inits clear-cut deepreliefand in its accidentalcolour. 
There must be many who, awed by the learned descrip- 
tions, think learning more important than eye-pleasure ; 
but it seems to me that this eye-pleasure to which in the 
case of pottery often hand-pleasure must also be added, 
would attract the sensitive, who far outnumber the 
experts. And what a charming little vase is one not 
catalogued, beautiful in colour and smooth in patina 
from the water in which it was long immersed. 

And in this show are a great many such things. I 
mention a few: No. 23 is a pair of elegant large pottery 
vases, complete with covers ; No. 24, a delightful small 
pottery model of a heavily laden camel; No. 38 is a 
delightful little brown conical porcelain bowl with a 
design of cream-coloured leaves. There is a goddess 
of mercy—a kind of Chinese Madonna, known to experts 
as Kwan-yin ; it is in white glaze with delicate accents 
of turquoise blue and aubergine. It is a late piece, but 
none the worse for that. There is also an “ excavated 
Cloisonné Dish,” the beauty of which—whatever it may 
have been in the past—is to-day entirely accidental, 
since it is badly “ damaged ”’ by the loveliest patina spots 
imaginable. 

I have perhaps said enough to show that the exhibi- 
tion is full of things which will please the ordinary 
mortal at least as much as the expert. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY 
113th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


We have been 
so recently 
reminded at 
Burlington House 
that there is a 
Scottish idiom in 
British art, that 
any Southerners 
touring north- 
wards this sum- 
mer will wish to 
visit the 113th 
annual exhibition 
of Scotland’s own 
Royal Academy, 
which remains 
open until the 
beginning of 
September. 

This year an 
important loan 
section of works 
by artists associa- 
ted with the New 
English Art Club 
is contributed by 
Shang Yin Dynasty the Tate Gallery, 

Manchester City 








APOLLO 


Gallery, Slade School, Sir Michael Sadler, and others. 
Of particular interest are a large figure subject, “‘ The 
Satin Dress,” of 1900, by Wilson Steer, and that large 
and most important of Orpen’s conversation pieces, the 
familiar “‘ Homage to Manet,” from Manchester, which 
has also contributed a characteristic McEvoy, a beautiful 
John portrait of a boy, and typical works by the Nash 
and Spencer brothers. The Tate Gallery loans include 
a small Monet-like Steer of ‘‘ Yachts,” Ethel Walker’s 
decorative ‘‘ Nausicaa” and self-portraits by the two 
Slade teachers, Brown and Tonks. The Slade School 
contribution is a delightful conversation piece by Tonks, 
“ Steer’s Tea Party,” and two Spanish subjects by 
Innes have been sent by Sir Michael Sadler. 

The entrance is dominated by a heroic figure of 
John Knox, by the late J. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, who 
is represented by a memorial group of works. The two 
outstanding contemporary examples of sculpture are 
both functional and will admirably fulfil the purposes to 
which they are to be put. James Woodford, in his 
bronze doors for Norwich Town Hall, while being true 
to his medium, has effectively expressed the industries 
of farm and factory to which Norwich owes its impor- 
tance. Alexander Carrick’s large figure, “‘ Security,” will 
fittingly decorate the headquarters of an insurance 
company. Animal studies by Phyllis Bone, a horse in 
rouge-sanguine, by Alan Durst, large male figures by 
William Lamb, and a head of a child by James Woodford 
are other noteworthy exhibits. 

Among the oils we have to record the return of the 
problem picture. In “ The Fomor” John Duncan has 
created grotesque figures to symbolize those demons 
of night, darkness, death, barrenness and evil which 
corresponded to his title in Gaelic mythology. 





IMPERIAL CLOISONNE ENAME?!, ALTAR SET. Centrepiece, height 2 ft. 3 in. 
Beaker Vase, height 1 ft. 7 in. 
The gift of Mr. Foseph McGrath, Managing Director of the Irish Hospitals’ Trust, to the National Museum of Ireland 


Competent, straight portraiture is seen from the 
brushes of James Gunn, Somerville Shanks and W. O. 
Hutchinson, but a child portrait by James Cowie, 
revealing an understanding into the mind of a child 
which enables him to capture and present that other- 
worldliness which is never far away in childhood, is a 
more significant work. Robert Sivell succeeds in happily 
rendering the eager awareness of a child who has just 
accomplished the task of standing in its pram. Broad 
works deriving from the Glasgow School by Charles 
Oppenheim and George Houston, high-keyed impressions 
of Paris by James Kay, the tighter detail of D. P. Bliss 
and works by Archibald Macglashan, Maclauchlan 
Milne and Spence Smith are among the best landscapes. 
A figure subject of note is the richly painted, somewhat 
satirical ‘‘ Leisure,” which has earned for Drummond 
Bone the Guthrie prize for the best work shown in the 
exhibition by a young Scottish artist. Modern schemes 
of decoration are bringing flower-pieces back into 
favour, and Cecil Leslie and Keith Henderson show 
effective examples. The water-colours, strengthened by 
the inclusion of work by Tonks, Conder, Holmes and 
Muirhead Bone, maintain the interest of the exhibition, 
and in the black-and-white section the etched portraits 
of Francis Dodd, etchings by Job Nixon and Muirhead 
Bone, and drawings by D. M. Sutherland, James Cowie 
and A. R. Sturrock claim special notice, while among the 
loaned works beautiful examples by John and Orpen 
may be seen. C. C. 
A GIFT TO THE ORIENTAL COLLECTION OF THE 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF IRELAND 

This superb Imperial cloisonné enamel altar set, 
consisting of an incense burner and cover, two vases 
and two candlesticks, was acquired by Mr. McGrath 


Each Candlestick, height 1 ft. I0 in. 
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ROUND THE GALLERIES 


from Messrs. Spink & Son, Ltd. The groundwork is of 
a rich turquoise blue with scroll foliage and flowers in 
colours. The openwork domed lid of the incense burner 
has the same decorative motif and is surmounted by a 
gilt handle modelled as a dragon. 

On each piece is a small gilded panel on which appears 
in relief the personal name of the Emperor Yung-Chéng, 
1723-1735, tor whose apartments it was made in the 
Palace atelier. 

This set—as far as can be traced—is the only example 
in cloisonné enamel bearing the date of this period. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE MASTERPIECES OF 
PRADO MUSEUM IN GENEVA, JUNE, JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1939 

The Spanish Government, having authorised the 
exhibition of the masterpieces of the Prado Museum in 
Geneva, this presentation, unique of its kind, of about 
two hundred paintings of exceptional value, will take 
place under the distinguished patronage of the Spanish 
authorities, of the Swiss Federal Council, of the State 
Council and of the Administrative Council of Geneva. 

It is at the Art and History Museum, specially 
arranged for this purpose, that the most striking works 
of Spanish art will be exhibited. This selection will 
comprise about thirty paintings by Velasquez, amongst 
which ‘‘ The Maids of Honour,” ‘ The Spinsters,” 
“Vulcan’s Forge,’ ““ The Duke of Olivares,” portraits 
of royalties and of buffoons ; twenty-five paintings of 
Greco, some thirty of Goya, paintings by Murillo, by 
Ribera and by Zurbaran. 

In addition to these works popularized by reproduction, 
rendered still more human and brought nearer to our 
admiration by a tragic exile, canvases of Mantegna, 
Raphaél, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, Roger van der 
Weyden, Breughel, Rubens and Rembrandt will be on 
exhibition. 


EXHIBITION OF CHINESE IMPERIAL ROBES 
10th-19th CENTURY AT THE CHINESE INSTITUTE 

It is a matter of regret that our notice of this extra- 
ordinarily interesting exhibition has to appear too late 
for our readers to visit it. Not only was it held in a good 
cause—the Chinese War Orphanage Fund, of which 
Madame Chang Kai-Shek is chairman, but the exhibits 
themselves, viewed in connection with the admirable 
catalogue, were a great pleasure to both eye and mind 
The collection belongs to the Swiss collector, M. Bernard 
Vuilleumier, and we consider it of such importance that 
we hope to be able to devote an article to it in one of 
our next numbers. 

Meanwhile, we would like to draw the attention 
especially of our artist friends to the fact that the abstract 
and purely esthetic pleasure one derives from these 
astonishing textiles and embroideries had its germination 
in a subject significance ! 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY HARRY 
BLOOMFIELD AT THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 

Harry Bloomfield, a pupil of our English sculptor 
Alfred Gilbert, has manifestly acquired the underlying 
principles of his art in Paris, and we are told that Renoir 
nelped him most. Hints of Cézanne, however, are more 
strongly expressed in his still lifes, and in his landscape 
design, but also in the typical greens of these last named. 
Curiously enough, however, the English landscapes, such 





CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY CHAIR 
From the Exhibition of XVIIth and XVIIIth century Furniture 
at Frank Partridge’s Galleries, 26, King Street, St. fames’s 


as ‘“‘ Summer Landscape, Gloucestershire,” and “Country 
Lane, Winson,” are the most attractive. The still lifes, 
some of which show the influence of Segonzac, more 
particularly ““ The Horse’s Head,” are like his figure 
painting, distinguished by clarity of design and colour. 
““Nude, Back View” shows draughtsmanship and 
solidity of form. The portraits “‘ Claudie ” and especially 
“Mrs. Henriques,” are excellent; but the artist has 
evidently no real love of paint as such; _ one notices this 
because, in contrast, the drawings show a much greater 
freedom and delight in the medium. 


FRANK PARTRIDGE EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE 
‘Lhe above illustrates a typical piece in this exhibition. 
It is a Chippendale mahogany open armchair with lion’s 
masks on front of arms supported on carved upright 
enriched with carved acanthus-leaf ornamentation ; the 
cabriole legs have boldly carved paw feet ; seat rails are 
shaped on under edge and carved with elaborate foliated 
scroll and leaf ornamentation. Seat and back covered 
with silk damask. 3 ft. 2in. high, 2 ft. 4in. wide. The 
chair formed part of the famous set of which an illustration 
of one can be seen in “ English Furniture,” by R. W. 
Symonds, page 209, Fig. 168. 
URSULA McCANNELL AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 
Ursula McCannells paintings are marvellous— 
considering she is only fourteen years old. If anyone 
thinks they are good without this qualification, this is 
due to the fact that we no longer expect artists to have 
more than a feeling for art. I know this is due to a 
former surfeit of artists who lacked this feeling, in spite 
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SHORTER 


of their knowledge of technique. Having gone wrong in 
one direction, however, there is no need to go wrong in 
another. 

In Ursula’s two self-portraits (25 and 27) there is 
promise of good things to come from her brush. There 
will be time enough to praise and to marvel at her art 
if and when that promise has been fulfilled. 


JOHN WYCK’S RELIEF OF VIENNA BY JOHN 


SOBIESKI, KING OF POLAND 

The oil painting illustrated in Mr. Marryat’s advertise- 
ment on p. xx is of sufficient interest to call for an editorial 
notice. It represents the Polish patriot John Sobieski 
at the battle before Vienna in 1683, in which he 
finally defeated the Turks and so—as our forebears 
believed—saved Europe from barbarism. The picture 
is a spirited composition painted with great breadth. 

The artist’s real name is Jan Wijk. He came to England 
with his father and became famous for his battle and 
siege scenes, “‘ huntings” and processions. He painted 
backgrounds in some of Kneller’s portraits ; also views 
of Scotland and illustrated books on hunting. He was 
born circa 1640 in Haarlem, and died at Mortlake 
in 1702. 


The illustration below, of a lady’s escritoire, is intended to 
convey an idea of the high standard Captain H. C. Foot has aimed 
at in his exhibition of XVIIth and XVII Ithcentury antiques, which 
he is opening at 36, High Street, Oxford, on June 3rd. The 
exhibition includes amongst other things a specially fine serpentine 
serving table in “‘ plum pudding ” mahogany, made and carved 
in the period of 1755, a Queen Anne walnut armchair, a flower- 
piece by Verbruggen, and other desirable things of the period. 





LADY’S ESCRITOIRE 
From Captain H. S. Foot’s Exhibition at Oxford 


NOTICES 


Anthony Devis (1729-1817) is so little known, and his 
water-colours and drawings so charming, that we particularly 
regret having omitted the name of the gallery in which it was 
exhibited from the notice in our April number. We have, 
therefore, much pleasure in stating that some of Anthony Devis’s 
work may still be seen at the Squire Gallery, 12, Baker Street, 
Portland Square, W. 1. 


LORD METHUEN, R.B.A., is HOLDING AN EXHIBITION 
of his drawings at Messrs. Colnaghi’s from the beginning 
of this month. From a pre-view of a few of them I judge 
that the pen-and-ink and wash sketches of Bath, Rouen, 
Dieppe, including drawings of medizval sculpture will 
be found especially attractive. Lord Methuen has a 
happy knack of seizing upon essentials and rendering 
them with good effect. 


IN MENTIONING IN OUR LAST ISSUE THAT MR. REGINALD DAVIS 
had taken premises at 10, Queen Street, Curzon Street, W. 1, 
we ought to have pointed out that it is the Mr. Reginald Davis 
formerly of 36, New Bond Street, W. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. CHINNERY READING A BOOK 
BY MME. GENLIS, Signed, 28ins. by 36ins. By 
Madame Vigée-Lebrun. 


Provenance : Sedelmeyer Sale, Paris, 1907 


Special interest attaches to this portrait because the 
artist mentions the sitter at length in her ‘‘ Souvenirs.” 
The following is an English translation, the original 
French is to be found in Vol. 2, pp. 240-242. 


““ Though the kind reception shown me had induced me 
to remain nearly three years in London, when I originally 
intended to stay only three months. The climate of this city 
did not suit me and I seized every opportunity of inhaling the 
pure air at the beautiful country-side of England, where I saw 
the sun. Soon after my arrival I commenced by passing a 
fortnight with Mrs. Chinnery at Gilwell, where I met the 
celebrated Viotti. The house was most elegant, and I was 
received most cordially. The entrance door was ornamented 
with garlands of flowers. The staircase was decorated in the 
same manner. In short it was like in Fairyland. On my entry 
into the drawing-room, two little angels, Mrs. Chinnery’s son 
and daughter, sang a charming little song that the amiable 
Viotti had composed for me. I was quite touched by such an 
affectionate reception. I have always remembered that 
fortnight at Gilwell as one of joy and happiness. Mrs. Chinnery 
was a very lovely woman, with a highly cultivated mind. Her 
daughter, then fourteen years of age, exhibited a surprising 
talent for the piano, so that every evening this young girl, 
Viotti and Mrs. Chinnery, who was herself a good musician, 
afforded us most charming concert.” 


The book Mrs. Chinnery is reading is by Stéphanie Felicité, 
Countess de Genlis, afterwards Marchioness de Sillery. She 
wrote about memoirs of famous people, books on education and 
novels: ‘‘ Adéle et Théodore”; her own memoirs. Racine 
wrote a satire against Mme. Genlis. 


THE GUITAR PLAYER, BY JAN VERMEER 
Signed J. V. MEER, the initials connected. 


This is probably the most important painting amongst 
all other important paintings in the Iveagh Bequest at 
Ken Wood. It has all the admirable and exceptional 
qualities of the master of colour, light and design. One 
need only to compare Vermeer’s work with any of his 
Dutch contemporaries to become aware that he alone was 
conscious of his picture as an abstract design. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES AND PRINTS : 
AND POTTERY : 


importance to write about; the prices obtained during 

the last few weeks have not been unreasonable, but 
perhaps owners would prefer to wait until the return of the 
Court to London. Another foreign collection is being sold 
by SOTHEBY’s on June 7th and 8th, a very important collection 
of Italian majolica, the property of Dr. Alfred Pringsheim, 
of Munich. The first portion includes Tuscan, Florentine 
and Fenza “ oak leaf” drug jars, vases, jugs and dishes ; Deruta 
lustred portrait dishes and albarellos; Gubbio-lustred dishes 
by the famous artists, Maestro Giorgio Andreoli and Maestro 
Cencio 3 an important lustred dish by the “‘ Master of the Three 
Graces’”’; rare senna plates and fenza, tondinos and moulded 
dishes, by Virgiliotto Calamelli ; a long series of Urbino wares, 
including specimens of famous services by Fra. Xanto Avelli, 
Nicola Pellipario and his sons at the Fontana workshop ; Castel 
Durante portrait dishes by Nicola Pellipario, plates by Giovanni 
Maria, and interesting examples from the botegas of Caffaggiolo 
and Venice. The collection is certainly one of the finest of 
of its kind that has come on the market for many years, and 
detailed description of even a few pieces is impossible ; all lovers 
of this ware should visit Bond Street early in June. 

On June 8th, CHRISTIE’s are holding an important sale of 
porcelain, English and French furniture, the properties of many 
well-known collectors. Included is a French marble group of 
the “‘ Virgin and Child,” goin. high, first half of the XIVth 
century. There is also a Charles II needle and stumpwork 
casket which has been on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. On June oth, at the same rooms, the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Caledon’s collection of old Masters is being sold with others, 
one of which is illustrated. There are Guido’s, a ‘* Dr. Jardin,” 
Murillo, Susterman, a fine Morland, etc., and on June 6th the 
furniture and contents at 5, Carlton House Terrace. 

On June 21st. SOTHEBY’s are selling another part of Mr. 
Randolph Hearst’s wonderful collection of old silver, a piece of 
which is illustrated. On the 19th, 20th and 21st, a further portion 
of the Schwerdt Collection will be sold by Sothebys, one of the 
sporting prints being illustrated here. 

Some very good prices have been obtained in the salerooms 
during the last few weeks, the market apparently being able 
to absorb fairly easily the important collections that have been 
dispersed. 


T inven appear to be a paucity of forthcoming sales of 





By VAN DER HEYDEN 
Sale at Christie’s, Fune 9th 


A STREET SCENE 
Earl of Caledon’s Collection. 


SILVER : 


FURNITURE : PORCELAIN 


OBJETS D’ART 








A LOUIS XV MARQUETRY TOILET TABLE 


Earl of Caledon’s Collection. To be sold at 5, Carlton House 
Terrace, Fune 6th 


SILVER 

On May 3rd, at CHRISTIE’s, a George III circular seal-box 
engraved with the King’s Arms, 1764, fetched £140; a 
waterman’s badge of the East Indian Company, with the arms 
of the company, 1763, £70. On May 8th, at the same rooms, 
a George I circular fruit dish with a coat- of-arms in a baroque 
cartouche, by David Willaume, 1725, £73 2s.; a Queen Anne 
oval box, similarly decorated and by the same maker, 1706, 


£81 18s. 
BOOKS 

Naturally, the dispersal of the second portion of the 
Harmsworth Trust Library, formed by the late Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth, Bart., drew a large company to SOTHEBY’s, though 
the prices, by reason of the present uncertainty of affairs, did 
not reach what the quality of the collection merited. Richard 
Lovelace’s Lucasta, Epodes, Odes, Sonnets, Songs, etc., £110 ; 
J. Milton’s ‘‘ Of Education,” published by Thomas Underhill, 


1644, £110; Sir Isaac Newton’s ‘‘ Philosophie Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica, 1687, £44; A. Pope’s “Essay on 
Criticism,” First Edition, 1711, £50; S&S. Richardson’s 


** Meditations Collected from the Sacred Books,” 1750, £20; 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, etc., printed for P(hilip) C(hetwinde), 
1664, £135; another of the great bard’s works, printed for 
H. Herringman, 1685, £165; William Shenstone’s Poems, 
First Edition, Oxford, 1737, £23; Sheridan’s “‘ School for 
Scandal,” printed in Dublin, 1780, £215 ; C. Smart’s ‘‘ A Song 
to David,” printed for the author and sold by Mr. Fletcher, 
£160; Sterne’s “‘ The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gentleman,” London, 1760-67, £48 ; Swift's “‘ Tale of a Tub,” 
printed for John Nutt, 1704, £46; Swift’s ‘‘ Travels into Several 
Remote Nations of the World,” in four parts, Lemuel Gulliver, 
1726, £650; Henry Vaughan’s “ Silurist, A Collection of 
Poems,” 1651, £30; E. Waller’s ‘‘ Divine Poems,” very rare, 
1685, £34; Izaak Walton’s ‘‘ The Compleat Angler,” printed 
by Marriot and sold at his shop in St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, 


1655, £68. 
FURNITURE 
The sales of furniture during the last few weeks were rather 
dwarfed by the Griffiths Collection, but there were some 
interesting pieces included in other dispersals, viz., the French 
in the Lord Rosebery Collection. At SOTHEBY’s, on April 21st, 
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ONE OF A SET OF FOUR COURSING PLATES in colour. 
By C. TuRNER after P. JONES 
Schwerdt Collection Sale, Sotheby's, Fune 9th 


a Louis mahogany writing-table, 3, ft. wide, L105 5 ; a Louis XV 
black lacquer cabinet, signed “‘BV.R.B.,” an outstanding 
piece, £1,000; Queen Anne bed, from the Hamilton Palace 
sale, £88 ; two Louis XV bureau de dames each brought £44 ; 
a pair of Louis XV marquetry oval tables, by Dusautoy, M.F., 
who was born in 1719, £180; and a lacquer commode, same 
period, £85 

At DoweELv’s sale on April 28th, including the properties of 
Sir Don-Wauchope, Bart., and the late Pittenrich Macgillivray, 
R.S.A., prices obtained were not what one would have anticipated, 
but eight Chippendale riband back chairs brought £588. 

The Earl of Rosebery’s French furniture, sold at CHRISTIE S, 
naturally was in demand; a French kingwood table, 19} in. 
wide, {152 5s.; a pair of Louis XV encoignures, 38 in. high, 
stamped ‘“‘J. M. Chevalier,” £175 t10os.; and three more 
pieces of the same period, kingwood upright commode, £798 ; 
kingwood upright writing desk, 48 in. high, £120 15s.; and 
upright secretaire, £105; a Louis XVI mahogany bonheur 
du jour, 45 in. high, £409 tos. ; and the following same period : 
another secretaire, £183 15s. ; also one No. 101, £194 §5s.; and 
a further one, £126; and a marquetry console, £178 1os. In 
reviewing the Griffiths sale at CHRISTIE’S we are including the 
needlework panels and cushions, of which Mr. Griffiths had 
one of the finest and most complete collections anywhere ; ; the 
collection covered the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, and its 
high quality and genuineness naturally resulted in good prices 
being obtained, though the number of specimens was a little 
difficult for the market to stand: pair of needlework figures, 
English, 7} in., £28 7s.; Charles II mirror, 20in., £32 IIs. ; 
four panels of needlework, late XVIIth century, 31 in., £35 14s. ; 
gin., £22 Is.; r1oin., £28 7s.; 94in., £32 I1s.; another, 
21} in., £63; and a Charles II mirror, £86 2s.; others £22 
to £52; a Charles II needle and stump work casket, 11} in. 
high, £73 10s., and a large pair of panels, 53} in., English, early 
XVIIIth century, £168; a pair of needlework cushions, 
£103 19s.; and a pair of wall sconces, English, £52 10s.; the 
clocks included a Queen Anne black lacquer hanging grand- 
mother clock, 53 in. high, the movement by Edward Moore, 
Oxford, £102 18s.; an English walnut small bracket clock, 
11} in., D. Hubert, who was master of the Clockmakers’ Company, 
1743, £304 10s.; an English bracket clock, 13} in., Thomas 
Herbert, late XVIIth century, £81 18s.; and a silver bracket 
clock by William Paulet, 9 in., £194 5s.; the barometers were 
very rare, and one, XVIIIth century, 40}in., £46 4s.; and 
Queen Anne, the action by J. Halifax, Barnsley, {102 18s., and 
another by the same maker, £210. The following prices 
obtained for the furniture gives a small idea of the marvellous 
taste of the late owner: Chippendale mahogany commode, 
154 in., £31 1os.; Georgian wing armchair, £48 6s. ; Chippen- 
dale tripod table, £89 5s.; George II mahogany cellarette, 
26} in., £90 6s.; mahogany music stool and cabinet, £69 6s. ; 
Queen Anne walnut stool, 21} in. wide, £69 6s.; and another, 
George I, £60 18s. ; then a pair of unusual Queen Anne walnut 
armchairs, the seats and backs stuffed and covered with 
needlework, £535 10s. ; Queen Anne walnut armchair, £115 Ios. ; 
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the following three Queen Anne, a pair of writing chairs, 
£241 10s.; an ash armchair, £194 5s.; and a walnut master’s 
chair (arm), £99 15s.; amd a wonderful Chippendale 
mahogany armchair, £441, and an important suite of 
Chippendale mahogany library furniture of two arms, six 
single and a stool, £1,071. Two Queen Anne walnut wing 
armchairs fetched £136 tos. and £283 1os.; a William III 
walnut card table, 31 in., £204 15s.; and a William and Mary 
card table, £336; a pair of Queen Anne walnut and laburnum 
wood card tables, 334in., £120 15s., and two more Queen 
Anne tables, card, £168 and £136 10s. ; then mirrors : a George I 
walnut, 65 in., £81 18s.; a pair of Queen Anne gilt gesso, 
344 in., £96 I2s.; two Queen Anne gesso mirrors, the scroll 
pediments centering on a coat-of-arms, those of Tyrell, 674 in. 
high, £504; and a further pair of the same period, with the 
arms of the Orlebar family, £241 10s. Now more furniture : 

Queen Anne burr walnut knee-hole writing desk, 364 in., 
£115 tos.; walnut bureau, 38} in. high, £756; a secretaire, 
same period, with swing mirror, 67 in. high, ‘£500 ; and a 
bureau cabinet, £609; an Irish Chippendale mahogany centre 
table, 36 in. wide, £147; a William Kent walnut side table, 
41 in. wide, £325 10s.; another Kent piece, a mahogany 
console table, 45 in., £399; two Chippendale side tables each 
fetched £110 §s.; a Queen Anne bureau cabinet, 85 in. high, 
£315 ; an important George I walnut cabinet, 99 in. high, £861 ; 
a William Kent mahogany bureau cabinet, 96 in. high, £241 Ios. ; 
and a Sheraton wing cabinet, 109 in. high, £131 §s. 

In our last issue we were unable to give a few items of the 
important sale of valuable printed books, illuminated manuscripts, 
&c., that were sold at SOTHEBY’S on three days, April 3rd to 5th, 
belonging to many well-known collectors. John Speed’s “A 
Prospect for the most famous Parts of the World, 1631,” sold as 
an atlas, and subject to return, £39; ‘‘ Hours of the Virgin, 
Use of Rouen,” illuminated manuscript on vellum, France, late 
XVth century, £35; a Latin Bible, Versio Vulgata, cum pro- 
logis S. Hieronymi, etc., illuminated manuscript on vellum, 
French XIIIth century, £50; “ Peter Martyr of Angleria, The 
Decades of the New World of West India,” Londini, 1555, £82 ; 
Sir Isaac Newton’s “ Philosophie Naturalis Principia Mathema- 
tica,”” 1687, £46; ‘* Guy Chabot, Seigneur de Jarnac,” a fine 
collection of letters, mostly addressed to Guy Chabot, as Governor 
of La Rochelle, a very interesting collection, XVIIth century, 
£50; Sir Hudson Lowe, a large collection of letters and docu- 
ments relating to the period when he was Governor of St. Helena, 
£75; Jean Louis Prevost’s ‘‘ Collection des Fleurs and des 
Fruits,” forty-eight coloured plates, Paris, 1805, £186; Pierre 
Joseph Redoute’s ‘Les Liliacees,” text by Decandolle, etc., 
Paris, 1807, £100. 

The WINKWORTH collection of Old English glass pictures was 
sold at SOTHEBY’s on April 20th, and fetched more than was 
anticipated, showing that a little more interest is being taken in 
what is considered by many lovers of beautiful surroundings one 
of the most pleasing wall decorations for period furniture. 
** Hounds and Hunting,” a pair after Desportes, £13; “‘ Battle 





THREE ALBARELLOS, circa 1480-1490 
From the Pringsheim Sale, Sotheby’s, June 7th and 8th 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 





AN EARLY ARMORIAL DISH, the centre with the Arsini 
Arms. Circa 1470 
Pringsheim Collection Sale, Sotheby’s, June 7th and 8th 


of Copenhagen,” published by John Fairburn; “‘A View of 
Admiral Nelson’s Attack upon the Danish Line,” {£11 ; a pair of 
dappled greys and Dalmatians, by Burford, after D. Morier, 
1756, £14; “‘ Her Royal Highness, Augusta Princess of Wales,” 
by J. Faber, £13; ‘‘ The Four Seasons,” by J. Simon, after 
N. Lamoret, £25; ‘‘ The Fair Nun Unmasked,” by J. Wilson, 
after H. Morland, £25 ; the set of ‘‘ Five Senses,” by Alexander 
Vanhaeken after Amiconi, £20; ‘“‘ The Toilet,” and ‘‘ The Lady 
Drest,” by Corbutt after Boucher, £30 ; ‘* Eclipse and Marquis,” 
by Richard Houston after F. Sartorius, £26; ‘“‘ Racing,’ by 
T. Burford after James Seymour, £30 ; ‘‘ The Life of the Horse,” 
a fine set of four, by Francis Jukes after James Seymour, £40 ; 
** Morning, Noon, Evening and Night,” by Richard Houston 
after Philip Mercier, £88; and ‘‘ The Arts and Sciences,” by 
Richard Houston, published about 1776 for John Bowles and 
Sons, £36. 


PICTURES, OLD MASTER DRAWINGS, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN PICTURES 

Some interesting drawings and paintings were sold at 
SOTHEBY’s on April 26th, and the prices obtained were 
enlightening on the present taste and the world’s pocket. ‘“ St. 
Bartholomew,” by Orcagna, 56 in. by 18in., £40; ‘* Saul and 
David,” composition three-quarter-length figures, by Carol 
Fabritius, said to have been brought from Russia by Napoleon, 
£95 ; ‘* Scene Champetre,” by N. Lancret, from the Goldschmidt- 
Rothschild sale, £125 ; ‘‘ A Southern Landscape,” by J. Vernet, 
£55; a Zuccarelli for £48 ; and a Philip de Champaigne, £58 ; 
** River Scene,’ by J. Van Goyen, £290 ; and “‘ A Coast Scene,” 
by the same, £360; portrait of a little infant, by ‘‘ Velasquez,” 
£120; and the sale finished up with five masters: ‘‘ Venice,” by 
Francesco Guardi, 21 in. by 34in., £1,300; and four more by 
the same artist, all depicting Venice, the Square of St. Mark, 
or the bridge, and all about the same size—£2,900, £500, £1,550 
and £2,100. 

The Earl of Rosebery’s pictures, sold at CHRISTIE’Ss on May 
5th, fetched fair prices, the Reynolds, at the prices obtained, 
showing that they were not considered by the cognoscenti as 
of the first water. We give quite a number of moderate prices 
obtained, as it gives an idea of what some of these big collections 
contain. ‘‘ The Head of Prince Bismarck,” by F. Von Lenbach, 
1890, £21; ‘“‘ Portrait of the Empress Marie Theresa,” by 
De Loir, £14 14s. ; “‘ A View of the Horse Guards’ Parade,” by 
T. Rowlandson, £26 5s. ; ‘‘ Men-of-War in a Breeze ”’ (two), by 
W. Van der Velde, £17 6s. 6d.; ‘‘ Portrait of Queen Victoria,” 
by H. Von Angel, 1887, £21; ‘“‘A View of the Harbour of 
Naples,” by P. Arissiart, £52 10s. ; ‘‘ Portrait of Charles XII of 
Sweden,” by Magnus du Blare, £44 2s. ; “‘ Portrait of a Lady,” by 
Paris Bordone, £378 ; an unknown woman, by the same artist, 


£52 10s.; “‘ Amintas Revient a La Vie Dans les Bas de Sylvie,” 
by Francis Boucher, £504; an unknown girl subject, by 
** Boucher,” £46 4s.; a landscape with farm carts and peasants 
on road, by Jan Brueghel, on copper, £126; ‘“‘ Portrait of Lord 
North,” by N. Dance, R.A., £54 12s.; Portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin,’ by M. Duplessis, £525 ; “* Still Life,” a pair of vases 
of flowers, by Fioravante, £33 12s. Id.; and, naturally, great 
interest was taken in the Giorgione “ Portrait of a Venetian 
General,” £1,207 10s.; “‘A Lady,” by H. N. Van Gorp, 
£136 10os.; J. B. Greuze’s “‘ A Girl in Pale Blue Dress,” 164 in. 
by 13 in., £147; “‘ Portrait of the Right Hon. Henry Pelham,” 
by Hoare, R.A., £115 10s. ; “‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,” supposed 
to be Jonathan Swift, by ‘‘ Hogarth,” £65 2s. ; the two Hoppners, 
** Portrait of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, £75 12s., and 
one of William Pitt, £96 12s. The prices of the next seven, all 
by Angelica Kauffman, are instructive: ‘‘ Portrait of Lady 
Rushout and Child,” £840; ‘‘ The Shepherdess of the Alps,” 
£152 5s.; “‘ Damon and Musidora,” £157 1os.; ‘‘ Gualthreeus 
and Griselda,” £157 10s. ; ‘‘ The Disarming of Cupid,” £115 r1os.; 
** Music and Painting,” £114 15s.; another Bismarck, again by 
Lenbach, but this reached £441.; a Van Loo of Sir Robert 
Walpole, £78 15s. ; a Mierevelt ‘* Portrait of the King of Sweden,” 
£54 12s. ; and “‘ C’est un Fils, Monsieur,” by Moreau, £60 18s. ; 
** El Suefio,” by B. E. Murillo, £147 ; then the Raeburn, which 
had been very much praised but it did not come to expectations 
as regards the figure it reached ; a fine picture of Lord Francis 
Jeffrey, £399; and another of his Francis Horner, £147; the 
eight quite good pictures by the great Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
** Miss Theophila Palmer,” £2,520 ; ‘* La Contessa della Rena,” 
£525; ‘“‘ The Hon. Augustus Keppel, R.N.,” a famous picture, 
£2,520; ‘‘ General the Hon. William Keppel,” £947 tos. ; 
** A Laughing Girl,” so well known, only £1,785 ; “‘ William 2nd 
Earl of Sherborne, afterwards the Marquis of Lansdowne,” 
£126 ; ‘‘ Lady Hampden,” £525 ; and “‘ Lord North,” £54 12s. ; 
H. Rigaud’s *‘ Le Marechal Fouquet,” £75 12s.; a Romney, 
£68 5s.; and ‘“‘A Lady,” by Rubens, £63; three by Schall 
fetched £462, £462 and £79 16s.; ‘“‘A Man Smoking a 
Clay Pipe,” by Jan Steen, £267 15s.; and two Tintoretto’s, 
** Portrait of a Senator,” and ‘‘ Three Saints on Clouds,” 
£462 and £136 10s.; a J. L. Toquem, £273; and a 
** Still Life,’ by Jan Van de Velde, £420 ; and *‘ Eastern Figures,” 
by J. Zoffany, £68 §s. 

Good prices were obtained at BOERNER’S sale on April 28th 
of engravings and drawings by German Masters of the romantic 
period of the first part of the XIXth century. The German 
galleries and other German collections appeared to have purchased 
fairly heavily. The prices obtained will appear in our next issue. 





A VERY FINE PARCEL GILT CHARLES II PORRINGER 
AND COVER 


Mr. Randolph Hearst’s Collection. Sotheby’s, Fune 21st 
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HERALDIC 


ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 


full description and a Photograph or Drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo.” 





D. 85. ARMS ON SILVER ENTREE DISH.—Arms : 
Sable a wolf salient or, in chief a fleur-de-lys between 
two bezants, Wilson ; impaling, quarterly 1 and 4, or a 
lion rampant within a double tressure gules, Maitland ; 
2, or on a cross sable five crescents argent, Ellis; 3, 
argent three bars and a canton gules, Fuller. Crest: 
A demi wolf or, his sinister paw resting on a pellet 
charged with a golden fleur-de-lys. 


Henry Wilson, of Stowlangstoft Hall, co. Suffolk; J.P. 
and D.L.; High Sheriff, 1845 ; M.P. for West Suffolk ; 
born August 27th, 1797; married first, July 29th, 1824, 
Mary Fuller, daughter of Ebenezer Fuller-Maitland, of 
Park Place, Henley-on-Thames. 


D. 86. BADGES ON WOODEN CUPS AND 
COVERS, XVIth Century. 


1. A TALBOT OR HOUND ARGENT. 

George, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, K.G., Lord 
Steward of the Household to Henry VIII, 1509, and 
Chamberlain of the Exchequer ; died July 26th, 1538. 


2. A YALE OR HERALDIC ANTELOPE. 

One of the heraldic badges of Charles Somerset, Earl of 
Worcester, K.G., Lord Chamberlain to Henry VIII, 
1509-26 ; died April 15th, 1526. 

3. A PHONIX IN FLAMES. 

The badge of Jane Seymour, third Queen of Henry VIII, 
and daughter of Sir John Seymour by Margaret 
Wentworth. She was born about 1509, and was Lady-in- 
Waiting to Catherine of Arragon and to Anne Boleyn ; 
married privately to Henry VIII, May 30th, 1536, and 
died 1537. 

4. A CROWNED FALCON. 

William, Lord St. John of Basing, K.G., Lord Chamber- 
lain to Henry VIII and to Edward VI, 1535-50; 
subsequently created Earl of Wiltshire, 1550, and 
Marquess of Winchester, 1551; died, aged 96, March 
roth, 1571-2. 

s. A GRIFFIN STATANT. 


Thomas, Lord Wentworth, Lord Chamberlain to his 


cousin Edward VI (son of Jane Seymour), 1549-51 ; died 
March 3rd, 1550-1, and buried in Westminster Abbey. 


6. AN HERALDIC TYGER ARGENT. 
Thomas, Lord Darcy of Chiche, K.G. ; Lord Chamber- 
lain to Edward VI, 1551-3; died June 25th, 1558. 


7. A SALAMANDER IN FLAMES. 

This badge was adopted by Sir Thomas Smyth, of Hill 
Hall, co. Essex, Secretary of State to Edward VI, 1548, 
to commemorate his escape from the Tower of London, 
where he was lying under sentence of death at the stake 
during Queen Mary’s reign. He was subsequently 
Provost of Eton, and again Secretary of State to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1572 ; he died in 1577. 


8. A CROWNED SALAMANDER. 

The badge of Francis II of France (1544-60), who 
married Mary, Queen of Scots, in 1558. It can be seen 
in all the apartments at Anet, near Orleans, the Chateau 
which he presented to his famous mistress, Diana of 
Poitiers. 


D.87. CREST ON SHEFFIELD PLATE TRAY, 
circa 1780-90.—Crest: An arm in armour grasping a 
scimitar. Motto: “ Delectat et ornat. 

The crest of Macrea, of Orangefield, Scotland, granted 
in 1736. 


D. 88. CYPHER AND CORONET ON ANONY- 
MOUS BOOKPLATE, circa 1860.—Cypher : H. de G., 
surmounted by the coronet of a Countess. 


This is the bookplate of Henrietta Ann Theodosia, 
Countess de Grey, C.I., who became Marchioness of 
Ripon in 1871. She was the daughter of Henry Vyner, 
of Newby Hall, co. York, and was Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to Alexandra, Princess of Wales, 1863-66, and 
Vicereine of India, 1880-84; she died February 28th, 
1907. 
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